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Will You Become a 
Library Subscriber? 


Almost every day 
we receive requests 
from Colleges and 
Public Libraries 
asking us to send 
them The Christian Century free. With publication costs as 
high as they are now we cannot doso. Yet it hurts us to decline. 


The Christian Century ought to be side by side with 
the other opinion-creating periodicals in every Library in 


the land. We wish to add at least 1,000 new Libraries to 


our list this season. 


We ask our readers to enable us to do this, and we will 
share the expense by making a special Library subscription 
rate as follows: 


For $2—one Library subscription. 

For 5—three Library subscriptions. 

For 10—six Library subscriptions. 

For 25—-sixteen Library subscriptions. 
For 50—thirty-three Library subscriptions. 
For 100—seventy Library subscriptions. 





The Christian Century 
In One Thousand 


New Libraries 


One copy of the “Century” in a Library is read by from ten to forty 
persons. Let us say twenty-five is the average. Then your $2 would bring 
the “Century” to twenty-five readers every week for 52 weeks, and your 
$100 would bring the paper to 
1750 readers every week for 52 
weeks! Where is there so greata | 
seed-sowing opportunity? 


SIGN THIS COUPON AND SEND TO US TODAY 


The Christian Century 
700 East 40th St., Chicago 


November 22, 1917 





We have a list of Libraries 
in every state. You may designate 
Libraries of your own choice, if 
you wish, or leave the allotment 
to us. 


I will becom: a contributing subscriber to your 


Library list. Enclosed please find $............... 
for which in acco-dance wih your proposal I ask 
you to send the “Century” for one year to 
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Subecriptiva Price—Two dollars and 
a half « ee payable strictly in 
advance. ° ministers, two dollars 
when paid in advance. Canadian 
subscriptions, 5@ cents additional for 
postage. Foreign, $1.6@additional. 
Ut»cuntinusares—in order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by 
failure to receive the paper, it is 
not discontinued at expiration of 
time paid im advance (unless so 
ordered), but continued pending in- 
struction from the saubecriber if 
‘iscontinuance is desired, prompt 
tice shovid be sent and all ar- 
rearages paid 

Change of ordering 
change of address give the old as 
well as the new 
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The Discipies Publication Society. 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, _ : 


700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 








The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an or- 


Disciples 


Publication sanization through 
which churches of the 
Society Disciples of Christ 
seek to promote un- 
denominational and constructive 


Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples organizations is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. * ¢& « 


The Disciples Publication Society 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an wunsectarian and unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. * * «@ 

The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 
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To the Preachers and Officers of the Churches of Christ: 


The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions makes appeal for the observance of 


C. W. B. M. DAY 


On the First Sunday in December 


WHY? 


La responsibilities of this Board carried for the Disciples of Christ in the United States, Can- 
ada, Jamaica, India, Mexico, Porto Rico, South America, Africa, China and New Zealand, 
demand maintenance and enlargement. 


Two hundred new workers are being sought to send as reinforcements to the fields. 


money and support must be supplied. 


Passage. 


New Equipment in Church Buildings, Schools, Hospitals, Industrial Institutions, Orphanages 
and Mission Homes must be provided. 


The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions invites the regular co-operation of all the women 


of the churches in the local auxiliary societies. 


It solicits the offerings of the entire church 


membership, through a place on the Local Church Missionary Budget, or by an Annual Offering 


on C. W. B. M. Day. 


program, write to 


It appeals that the work be presented in all congregations. 


For special 


Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


College of Missions Building 





INDIANA 
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After four hundred years North America has just discovered South America! It is believed that the reciprocal 
discovery of North America by South America is about to be made. The wonder is all the greater when we include, 
as we must, Mexico, Central America and the West India Islands with South America and speak more accurately 
of Latin America as the newly discovered land 


We had known of it remotely as the subject of the Monroe Doctrine and of countless revolutions. Now we 
find it a sympathetic and helpful partner in the righting of a world gone wrong. We had read with mild interest of 
its vast extent and varied resources. Now we find that its trade can do more than fill our coffee cup. We had 


labeled it “Roman Catholic” and dismissed it from our Protestant consideration. Now we find it Agnostic at the top 
ind Pagan at the bottom, with a thin veneering of Romanism in spots. 


Politically, commercially and spiritually it has been “the neglected continent.” Of its 70,000,000 people a third 
re Indians, scarcely touched by civilization, and in some places actually cannibals. The great toiling mass 
of the people are of mixed Indian, Spanish and Portuguese blood, hardy of physique and undeveloped of mind 


Half are of illegitimate birth and only a fourth can read. Over all is the proudest aristocracy in the world. 


\frica proclaims her need, India publishes her grief, China pleads her helplessness before the nations, but Latin 
America in her high sensitiveness refuses to be considered a mission field. And yet the fine idealism of the 
upper class and the utter necessities of the lower classes make all eagerly ready to go to school. They want 
no “church.” Of the thousands of students in colleges and universities, only five per cent will acknowledge them- 
selves Christians. The evangelist reaches Africa, the medical missionary China, but it takes the educational mission- 
iry to find the soul of Latin America 


So, as soon as conditions warrant, we must have in Mexico the twenty-five Christian Institutes that Mr. Carranza 
once said would have saved his country. So, in Buenos Aires, in full partnership with the Methodists, we are building 
a school that will be the foundation of educational evangelism stretching up through three provinces of Argentina 
to the north, and on through the whole republic of Paraguay, the exclusive territory of the Disciples of Christ. 


The Christ of the Andes” is a symbol, a prayer and a prophecy. From its transfiguration mount it faces the 
north, as if expecting the Christians of North America to bring the real Christ down to the people. Only so can 
Latin America be saved from the destruction that has fallen upon Europe 


The completion of the Men and Millions Movement will supply the beginning of this mighty system of Christian 
neighborliness 


MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT 


222 West Fourth Street - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Working With God for Unity 


THE BEST MINDS OF OUR AGE ARE AT 
WORK ON THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 

Protestant freedom arose out of a growing individ- 
ualism and this individualism was in turn accentuated 
by Protestantism. The break up of medieval authority 
in religion was succeeded by an era of sectarianism in 
which any strong-minded man might aspire to found 
his own sect and dominate it. That many denomina- 
tions have grown out of the ambitions of strong-willed 
leaders is known to every student of church history. 

This era of division became the occasion of a proph- 
ecy by Bousset, the Roman Catholic writer, who proph- 
esied the speedy dissolution of Protestantism on account 
of the continual disintegration of its forces. Protestant 
leaders took alarm from the conditions and since the 
ige of the Campbells the interest in reunion has been 
persistent and increasing. 

The plans for union easily fall into a few general 
lassifications. There have been those who believe in 
union by comprehension. This is one of the very old- 
est ideas. There was correspondence between Leibnitz 
and Bousset over the question of a reunion of Protest- 
antism and Catholicism. The plan in mind was one 
vhich would include in the united church the conten- 
tions of all parties. 

This is still the point of view of some men who 
make Christian union speeches. The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church urges “a union upon maximums.” It is, of 
course, a natural desire of every Christian body to be 
incorporated in the final catholic church. 

Another group emphasizes the notion of toleration 
rather than comprehension. When toleration is accom- 
panied with a spirit of cooperation rather than with 
good-natured indifference to our fellow Christians, it 
is an attitude which is full of promise. Much of our 
modern toleration, however, simply means that we have 
quit preaching against each other, but on the other hand 
we do not know much about each other. Under such a 
negative toleration, sectarianism loses something of the 
bitterness of its hate, but gains no positive understand- 
ing and appreciation of one another. 

There have been attempts, also, to find unity in a 
radical reconstruction of Christianity. The latitudina- 
rianism of Cambridge sought to change Christianity 
over into a modern Platonism and to win the adherence 
of all sects and parties to an acceptance of these Greek 
conceptions of life. Such a movement of necessity is 
vcademic and never has any popular appeal. It develops 
esoteric circles but never reaches the fountains of life 
in any nation. 

x * 


The man who works with God, tries to learn what 
God himself is doing in these days for the reunion of 
His followers. 


It is well that we should discern this 


clearly lest we erect plans of union which are clearly 
contrary to the divine Life at work in the world. 

Unless we hold that God has been driven out of 
his world, we must regard the great outstanding aspi- 
rations of modern religion as a part of God’s plan. 

The scientific method has led us into new efficiency 
in other fields. In religion it is bringing us clarity of 
thought. While we may not hope that the most rigidly 
scientific method would bring us to agreement on every 
religious question, we do see clearly that many an 
ancient sectarian contention is forever discredited. The 
young men of all denominations coming out of our 
divinity schools are in essential agreement as to the 
nature of religion. This scientific method is being used 
of God for a closer unity of his people. 

The new social spirit is replacing individualism all 
through the world, and the war has brought to more 
perfect expression the sense of social solidarity. This 
growing social consciousness works powerfully against 
the partisan and sectarian tendencies. Our great politi- 
cal parties are in danger of losing their life in the pres- 
ence of our national need. The government will take 
religion into the army through the services of chap- 
lains and Y. M. C. A. workers but will give no sect any 
footing whatsoever. 

The missionary task is emphasizing anew the need 
of unity, for non-Christian peoples lack interest in the 
small contentions that have divided the Protestant sects. 
On the mission field there will be but one church in less 
than a generation. 

x * 


Without losing its moorings with the past, Chris- 
tianity is gradually taking on a modern aspect. It ts 
the flexibility of the religion of Christ which has made 
it the universal religion and we may expect that each 
age will have its own Christianity. Not by going back 
to any static conception, but forward as a living organ- 
ism will the church achieve the fellowship of Christ’s 
believers. 

We can best serve the interests of Christian union, 
then, by working at it pragmatically. Instead of im- 
posing upon the situation “plans” which are academic 
creations, we must follow the lead of the divine Spirit 
and adopt such methods as actually succeed. Like true 
scientists in a scientific age, we must use the trial and 
error method. We think this method has already dis- 
counted certain types of union effort. We should not 
fly in the face of such lessons. 

While we work for the larger fellowship of God’s 
people, we must make religion itself so virile and sig- 
nificant that people will not solve the problem of sec- 
tarianism by renouncing all religion. The growth and 
development of the religion of Christ will inevitably 
tend toward peace and brotherhood, 














THE WORLD'S NEED OF CHRIST 


HAT the world has need of something, our sorrow 

and sacrifice bear witness every day. We seek peace, 

but the price is prohibitive. We have chosen war 
rather than a disgraceful and treacherous peace. 

Before the war were long years of scientific inquiry 
and commercial development. These were the years of 
most general education and the most abundant wealth. 
If either a secular education or a full dinner pail could 
redeem humanity, we would not now be pouring out our 
blood like water. 

The era before the war was a time when men lived 
for self and forgot God. The churches received checks, 
but from many a man, alas! nothing else. There was a 
good-natured superiority to preaching and worship on 
the part of many prosperous and well educated people. 
We shall soon be poorer, and the war is already destroy- 
ing much of our intellectual conceit. A physicians’ club 
in a certain city has voted to buy no more medical books 
until after the war on the ground that the medical and 
surgical experiences during the war have disproved too 
many things. Many things besides medicine are destined 
to be upset. 

What our world needs is religion, not the formal 
mouthings of creed and the empty practice of ritual; only 
the grip of great religious convictions will sufhce. 

In the great army camps today a favorite text-book 
among the soldiers is Fosdick’s, “The Manhood of the 
Master.” This fact symbolizes the hunger of the soldier 
heart for a better knowledge of the bravest and truest 
moral soldier who ever fought in the world’s battles. 

\ living Christ “going on before,” is the need of our 
present world. When we find Him he will humble us in 
We shall not dare to claim Him as any partisan 
lefender of our cause 

The church never had a greater opportunity than in 
this hour to hold up the big things of our great spiritual 
heritage, and among our spiritual possessions there is 
none greater than our faith in the Living, Life-giving 
Lord 


our sins 


“NO MAN’S LAND” 


HE strip of land between the trenches for which the 
T opposing armies contend has been given the gruesome 

title of “No Man's Land.” It was on this strip of 
land that the first American soldiers to be taken prisoners 
were apprehended. It was in “No Man’s Land” that a 
return engagement was shortly afterwards fought with 
results disastrous to the Germans. 

[here are many strips of “No Man’s Land” in this 
country. We are just now contending with the men who 
live by catering to the appetites of weak men, for the 
possession of certain states. Ohio is still in the enemy’s 
hands, but perhaps will not long remain so. The cry, “A 
saloonless nation by 1920,” was considered the ebullition 
of youthful enthusiasts a few years ago, but it is now 
seen to be too conservative a slogan to meet our needs 

We struggle with the organized forces of vice in the 
great cities. The presence of great numbers of young 
men away from home restraints and living under most 
artificial conditions is a challenge to our Christian mil- 
itancy. These comrades of ours are assailed in all the great 
cities by evils that have been allowed to live too long. The 
strip occupied by the vice lord is to be wrested away from 
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his control. For the sake of our young men and the 
country’s future, we must invade the death-dealing strip 
and win. 

The moral danger zone is known in every com- 
munity. There are many “plague spots” which the dis- 
creet avoid but which are allowed to go on. With the 
wave of moral earnestness that is now passing over the 
country, we should hope to bring to an end every one of 
these haunts of evil. 

The church of Jesus Christ has sometimes fought 
the peccadillos of the community and winked at the real 
sins. This was due to blindness or cowardice. The times 
demand that we see clearly where the danger lies and at- 
tack fearlessly whatever stands in the way of clean and 
normal living. 


PRAYER FOR OUR NATION’S DEFENDERS 


tinually and the men who know do not dare tell us. 

It is well that this secret has been safely guarded. 
Men who know say that if we had the facts, we would be 
satisfied with the enterprise and efficiency of our govern- 
ment. 

We do know that our men are now in the trenches 
and are getting their first baptism of fire. Other men 
have for months undergone the hazards of submarine war- 
fare, and some have suffered shipwreck and great danger 
in this service. 

Many a Christian man would feel better in this dan- 
gerous war work if he knew that he had the unceasing 
prayers of the church. It will be a strangely negligent 
congregation which does not remember in its supplications 
our President and our men of the army and navy. 

Prayers for our own men are better than the im- 
precatory prayers that seem to rise to our lips when some 
new barbarism is reported to us. “Do I dare pray that 
our enemies be killed?” asked one Christian man of an- 
other. “It would sound better if you prayed for them to 
be taken prisoners,” was the response. There is a still 
better attitude; that is to remember this: “Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” Our prayer may well 
be a prayer for blessing on those who stand for the sacred 
cause of humanity as we see it. 

The war situation furnishes a new occasion for 
prayer. People will truly need to be taught to pray. Even 
before the war, books were being published which breathed 
the spirit of devotion and taught us the language of prayer. 
We now need a new book which shall show us the right 
prayer spirit for these new and more difficult times. 

It is not enough to knit and make comfort bags and 
collect tobacco. When we come to care in a deeper way, 
we shall be moved to pray while we work and to bless 
every garment we make with the spirit of petition. 


I I Ge many men have we in France? We ask con- 


A SLOGAN FOR A CHURCH 


HURCHES have a way of defining their ideals in 
C slogans. More than one Disciple church has gone 
after “One hundred members this year,” or has 
desired to be “The biggest church in town.” These slogans 
do have something to do with the curve of development 
in the churches. 
Some churches have adopted ideals which could 
hardly be expressed in a slogan—such ideals as “The 
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richest church in town” or “The church of the leading 
people.” 

We need churches which will consciously put forward 
the intellectual ideal. Our forefathers delighted in their 
skill in the handling of scripture. It was confessed in an 
earlier day that there was no one who could quote scrip- 
ture and apply it like a Disciple. We must now confess 
that that day has passed. Nothing has taken the place of 
this laudable proficiency. 

Today there is a shocking lack of intelligence on the 
part of church members in matters religious. The young 
man out of the seminary feels like a stranger in his church. 
He tends to become esoteric in his religious views, when 
he does not get himself sent on for brazenness. This 
gulf between the congregation and the minister must be 
bridged. 

The systematic cultivation of the reading of serious 
religious books is one of the essentials in a program for a 
greater religious intelligence. It is a shame to the Disciples 
that the chief patrons of the book departments of our pub- 
lishing houses are preachers, who presumably have the 
least money. 

There is need, too, of special classes in which the 
minister will take choice spirits and lead them out and on 
in the realm of the spiritual and intellectual life. A man 
who is the right sort of an educational influence in his 
church can make that church forever impossible to an ob- 
scurantist ministry. 

Religion is being defined today in newer and more 
adequate terms. There is now a science of religious 
knowledge. It is the business of all intelligent Christians 
) master this science. 


THE GROWTH OF ALTRUISM 


HE war is bringing back to the people of the world 

a new sense of neighborly obligation. It has always 

been true that our ethical code rested upon the great 
commandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
but all too often humanity has lost the deeper significance 
of this great commandment. 

In Washington there are men lobbying for jobs, but 
in a different way than ever before. Business men who 
might retire and live comfortably the rest of their days, 
men of an age exempting them from service in the trenches, 
are beseeching the authorities for an opportunity to serve 
the government at their own charges. It is in this spirit 
that our own Mr. E. M. Bowman has volunteered for 
service in the Y. M. C. A. in France. 

In the cities and towns of this country there are 
thousands of men and women who are waking up to their 
neighborly obligations. A recent Aid society meeting in a 
city church was memorable by reason of the fact that six 
women who had not been in a church for two years and 
who had done nothing else in the way of community 
service, came asking the privilege of taking home some 
Red Cross sewing. All over the land the story comes of 
the rebirth of the altruistic spirit. 

No group of men is now willing to get along without 
a war program. Even the undertakers have caught the 
spirit and they have organized the “Purple Cross” asso- 
ciation whfch has for its object the raising of money among 
undertakers to send professional embalmers to Europe to 
care for the bodies of dead soldiers, so that the relatives 
back at home might recover these bodies at the close of 
the war. The undertakers are now seeking enabling legis- 


lation from Congress that they may render this service. 
It will be a long time after the war before this spirit 
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will wane, for it will be challenged by tragedy and human 
need for many months. In these days the churches have 
become centers of much of the fine altruistic spirit of local 
communities. It is a great privilege. 


TWO “FINDS” 


WRITER in the “Living Church (Episcopalian) 
has two paragraphs on “finds” he has made in Dis- 
cipledom. We shall regret it exceedingly if he 
finds nothing more pleasant, but we will not pause to 
retaliate, for the matters he mentions humiliate us, be- 
ing so unrepresentative of the taste standards that gen- 
erally prevail among the Disciples. 
The Episcopal writer has read an advertisement in 
one of the Disciple weekly journals as follows: 


“MINISTERS, LOOK HERE! 


“You need a pair of our Rubber Baptismal Pants, with 
boots attached. They are neat, they are convenient; you do 
not have to change clothing; ‘they keep you dry; they are 
an absolutely indispensable necessity, By all means, every 
church should keep a pair for its minister. Why not? He 
needs them quite as much as he needs his Bible. Per pair, 
not prepaid, $15.00.” 


The writer comments simply, “Any article as neces- 
sary as the Bible must be necessary indeed!” 

Our Episcopalian friend read also in a daily news- 
paper the announcement of a Kansas City church of our 
faith and order which now uses in its service a skilled 
banjo player. The newspaper sent a reporter to the 
church to see how the innovation worked. He reported 
as follows: 

“At first the solemnity of the church services seemed to 
take a good deal of its native spirit out of the banjo, but the 
Brown professional experience enabled him to solve the prob- 
lem by syncopating the hymns and church tunes. Now the 
banjo puts a ‘punch’ into the slowest hymn tune.’ 

We share with our Episcopalian writer his sense 
ot shock at these scandals. They scandalize us quite 
as much as a gambling party at whist to raise money 
to pay the rector’s salary. Our churches will never 
command the respect of the ungodly until we conduct 
them upon a higher plane. Whatever offends in good 
taste is a stumbling block in the way of some souls who 
might otherwise find Jesus Christ. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND THE CHURCH 


HE number of juvenile delinquents, even in the higher 
T grade communities, is a reflection upon our modern 

life. In many a city and small town children may be 
seen on the streets at late hours of the night, and boys and 
girls in the early ’teens are left to their own devices. It 
is no wonder that things happen which bring disgrace and 
ruin. 

How far is the church to blame? How far can the 
church go in remedying the conditions we have named? 
A juvenile worker recently complained of the churches 
because they provide too few social evenings for the young 
people. In getting rid of the old time profiteering sort 
of entertainment, the church has now come to be a place 
where the younger young people all too often have no 
business. There is place in many communities for a 
Christian recreation program, either in the church building 
or in the homes of the members, which would be of real 
service in the community. 

Deeper than such devices is the method of parent 
training. There are many people who are parents and 
yet give less thought to parenthood than to many less 
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fundamental matters. Their children up like 
“Topsy.” 

There is room for a new kind of Sunday school class 
which might study Cope’s “Religious Education in the 
Family,” or a similar book, and train young married peo- 
ple in the obligations of the home 

The public library in some towns is able to gather in 
a considerable number of these young people from the 
streets for reading. One evening recently a young lad was 


accosted by an interested citizen; he was asked, “Why are 


grow 
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you out so late, sonny? Don’t you have any books in 
your home to read?” The boy responded, “The only 
books we have are Swedish and I can’t read them.” The 
only salvation for such a boy is properly directed read- 
ing. In this matter the church may be of some service. 

Jesus Christ not only commanded, “Feed my sheep,” 
but first of all his injunction is, “Feed my lambs.” The 
young of the community from the various homes start 
very nearly at the same place. They may all make a suc- 
cess in life if they have similar opportunities. 


Editorial Correspondence 


Dr. Jenkins—Preacher 


NE of the most critical moments in the recent 
General Convention of Disciples held at Kansas 
City was on the day when Dr. Robert E. Speer 
mac the forenoon 
was the kind of address for which Dr. Speer is every- 


searching, luminous, quieting, humbling, 


the closing address of session. It 


where known 
dealing at close grips with the conscience, charged with 
a kind of supernatur: lism which is the very essence of 
the religious nee, and closing with a prayer 
which lifted every soul into conscious communion with 
The forenoon had been devoted to the interpre- 


The mighty 
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tation of the cause of missions 
mystical motives which have been trained to respond 
to the missionary appeal were quickened by the time 
the session ended into unwonted liveliness, and every 
heart had a feeling that for any extraneous thing, no 
matter how important, to be introduced to our con- 
sideration would be not only an intrusion but almost 
The program had been arranged for 
’s closing prayer to be the benediction, and 


lorecign 


a profanation 
Dr. Speer 
here was not to be even a closing hymn 

It had become known, however, that the noonday 
Dr. Burris A. Jenkins on his war observa- 
tions in Europe, had been shifted from a downtown 
church which on the day before would only hold a 
thimbleful of the people who tried to get in, to the great 
Hall. As the people were raising their 
Speer’s prayer, the doors were thrown 


addre SS by 


Convention 
heads from Dr 
open and two or three thousand people were added to 
the six or seven thousand already present. While this 
throng was finding seats and Dr. Jenkins stood waiting 
for silence before beginning his address, a general feel- 
ing of regret, amounting in some hearts almost to re- 
sentment, passed over the house, that the afterglow of 
Dr. Speer’s address was to be dispelled by another 
peech. Many who did not share this dumb resent- 
ment felt a certain pity for Dr. Jenkins whom the man- 
agers of the noonday addresses had asked to do the 
impossible 

Dut within three minutes after the great rich voice 
of the Kansas City preacher had flung his opening sen- 
tences to the farthest ear in the vast hall, everybody 
knew that the impossible had been accomplished. With 
delicate deftness Dr. Jenkins picked up the last words 
of Dr. Speer’s message, grafted his own upon them and 
in the mood of the hour carried his audience with him 
to farther heights of vision and to a deepening of the 


spirit of consecration which Dr. Speer’s address had so 
marvelously induced. 

I have never seen a more signal triumph of elo- 
quence and moral passion under conditions so adverse. 
Dr. Speer had been speaking about the inner, spiritual 
effects of the war. Dr. Jenkins spoke of the objective 
situation on the French front, telling what he had seen 
and bringing home to every soul the unspeakable 
seriousness of the task with which the Allies and their 
new Ally are now confronted. Ten thousand of us 
went away that day and ten thousand more the next 
day with a great leaden weight of unescapable duty 
upon our hearts. A man of business left my side say- 
ing that he must literally give his all—that to add one 
dollar to his fortune in times like these was a sin. He 
has already given a son and has now decided to go to 
France himself to help organize Y. M. C. A. adminis- 
tration on an efficient business basis. It seemed to me 
that every preacher whom I met in the next two days 
wanted to go as chaplain or Y. M. C. A. secretary to 
the front. We were aflame to do not our bit but our 
utmost. 


I had never heard Dr. Jenkins before. For many 
years our acquaintance has been friendly, but on those 
convention occasions when he preached I would also 
be engaged, and so have missed him. During the past 
six months of my occupancy of his Linwood pulpit in 
Kansas City I have had occasion to observe his min- 
istry at close range and have been much impressed by 
it. A remarkable thing about it all is the fact that 
Dr. Jenkins is a son of Kansas City, born and brought 
up there. He is a contradiction of the maxim about the 
prestige of the prophet in his own country. His par- 
ents were prominent members of First Church in the 
years of Dr. T. P. Haley’s ministry, and young Burris 
was a member of the Sunday school class from which 
Linwood Church eventually grew. He came to Lin- 
wood Church from the presidency of Transylvania Col- 
lege at Lexington, Ky., ten years ago, taking the church 
from the pastoral hand of Dr. Haley, who still contin- 
ued as pastor-emeritus until the time of his death. | 
am inclined to think that the Jenkins ministry in Kan- 
sas City is enhanced rather than weakened by his fam- 
ily rootage in the place. It relates him vitally to all 
activities of public welfare. He owns a valuable piece 
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of down-town property. He is therefore included nat- 
urally by business men in all movements for city prog- 
ress. There are no civic clubs of any importance that 
he does not belong to. His life is identified with Kan- 
sas City affairs in a way that is quite impossible to 


the “bird of passage” sort of preacher. He is contin- 
ually speaking at club gatherings, sharing the problems 
of moral and commercial life with the best citizenship 
of the community. All this invests his Christian leader- 
ship with peculiar sympathy and authority. 

And the community responds to his leadership. | 
do not know of any city in the land where a preacher 
commands more completely the heavy-weight intelli- 
gence and resources of his community in a more signal 
vay than does Dr. Jenkins in Kansas City. His con- 
gregations are preponderatingly masculine. There was 
scarcely ever a Sunday service for several years before 
he went to Europe last spring when scores and often 
hundreds were not turned away from the doors of an 
already crowded church. Since his return from the 
front the members of the church are complaining (?) 
that they cannot get in because the house is filled by 
the public. 

I am deeply interested in such a ministry as this. 
Who of us is not? It has its weaknesses and tempta- 
tions, I know. Crowds and pulpit popularity are often 

delusion and a snare. There is danger to a church 
nd, more than all, there is an awful danger to the 
preacher who enjoys them. There is a constant tempta- 
tion to mistake the clamor of successful publicity for 
the advent of the kingdom whose coming our Lord 
taught us to expect without observation. The preacher 
is in danger of being lured away from real preaching 
into that execrable lecture habit learned on chautau- 
qua and lyceum platforms. I run no risk of being mis- 
understood in saying these things in this convention. 
For I have a profound conviction as to the essentially 
spiritual character of this great popular ministry of 
Dr. Jenkins, and I am sure I can read in him the signs 
of a profound enrichment of his own spiritual life as 
the result of his experiences at the front. When once 
the first public demand for a reporter’s description of 
what he saw has been satisfied, I predict that his min- 
istry will take a curve more pronouncedly than ever 
before in the direction of the inner spiritual life which 
t is the essential task of Christ’s preacher to interpret. 


4 * * 


Since writing the foregoing I have spent a half day 
with Dr. Jenkins’ recent book, “The Man in the Street 
ind Religion.” I read it last summer and have pur- 
posely deferred an appraisal of it until I might really 
hear its author. On re-reading its chapters I am more 
than ever impressed with the great message it carries, 
and filled with confidence for the greatening of his 
ministry at Linwood Church. The book is vibrant 
vith moral feeling. Its chapters, though not sermons 
nor homiletically constructed, were born, I suspect, in 
the pulpit. There is a certain rhythm of eloquence 
about them and a kind of “man to man” quality which 
makes you feel that these essays were originally 
speeches, or at least were produced in conversations 
rather than in the quiet of literary meditation. And I 
like that forthright quality in them. The author makes 
you feel that he knows the plain mind, the mind of the 
man in the street who is uncorrupted by the often un- 
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real problems of theology, who looks at life with just 
common sense and whose emotions have to do with 
very concrete matters of home and labor and neighbors 
and flowers and pleasures and success and the sorrows 
of illness and disappointment and the mystery of death. 
With this man Dr. Jenkins loves to deal in his preach- 
ing, and with him he deals in this book. 

The basic thesis of the book is the author’s con- 
viction that this unecclesiastical, untheological man is 
nevertheless essentially religious, and the great task of 
church and preacher is to interpret to him the religion 
he already has, to purify and enrich it with the personal 
touch of Christ and to connect it dynamically with the 
moral life. In this Dr. Jenkins is following the thesis 
of Auguste Sabatier that man is incurably religious, 
and of Professor Ames which he works out in the 
chapter on “Non-religious Persons” in his book, “The 
Psychology of Religious Experience.” Something ex- 
pansive gets into the soul of a reader of a book like this 
of Dr. Jenkins. It is so wholesomely optimistic about 
human nature; it makes religion so much more untech- 
nical a thing than the theologians have made it; it so 
liberates the mind from that sense of being smothered 
under the mass of unmeaning but, for most church peo- 
ple, unescapable concepts and dogmas, and it gives such 
a normal sort of reality to the great things that Jesus 
spoke and the greater thing that he was and is that I 
do not wonder that over 1,200 copies of the book have 
been purchased in Kansas City alone and that it has 
had a wide general sale. 

It ought to be read in connection with Donald 
Hankey’s “A Student in Arms.” Hankey voices the 
religion of dumb souls, the faith that finds its profes- 
sion not in words but in an attitude of will and in deeds. 
Jenkins’ book is an exposition of Hankey’s text. Both 
men have the same insight. Both of them caught it 
from the same Teacher. 


CHARLES CLAYTON MorRISON. 


A Prayer i 


THOU God of nations, be gracious unto us, 
() and to our sons and brothers who go forth 
to war. Heal the hurt in our hearts; soften | 
the pangs of separation; guide the armies that 
march against tyranny and cruelty, and bless them 
with victory and the world with a righteous peace. 


Teach the nations the folly and waste of war, and 
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hasten the day when they shall forever ground 
arms, and beat their spears into pruning hooks. 
May we war only against unrighteousness and sin, 
and yield to the inspiration of the spirit of Christ, 
Amen. 

—Frank G. Tyrrell. 


for His Name’s sake. 

















The Quest of Deathlessness 





A Study of “Raymond” and Its Author, Sir Oliver Lodge 
By Jenkin Lloyd Jones, in ‘‘Unity”’ 


making a sensation, a book that 
cannot help leaving something 
more permanent than sensation, be- 
cause it is the testimony of a com- 
manding soul. It was born out of 
the strain and stress of the day. Still 
more is it a permanent contribution 
because concerned with the problems 
of the ages, the quest of saints, seers 
and sinners of all climes and times 
I said that this book commands re- 
spect because of its eminent author 
who can be introduced no more briefly 
than by quoting from the “Interna- 
tional Who’s Who” on my shelf. It 


says of Sir Oliver Joseph Lodge: 


T at is a book that could not help 


Scientist and educator, born June 12, 


1851, Staffordshire, England One of 
the great original thinkers of our age; 
1 pioneer of wireless telegraphy; inven- 
tor of machinery for dispelling fog: 
prominent in physical research, with 
profound faith in the ultimate unity of 


science and religion. He has dene much 
for the re-birth of religion in the spirit 
of modern criticism and scientific knowl- 


edge 


There is affixed a very short list out 
of the long list of his books which 
command attention. These books of- 
fer leadership in many of the obscure, 
remote and difficult departments of 
chemistry, physics and mathematics. 
Among the books quoted in this list 
ire: “Life and Matter,” a criticism of 
Haeckel’s “Riddle,” “School Teach- 
ing and School Reform,” “Electrons,” 
edition of “Pioneers of Sci- 
“The Substance of Faith Al- 
lied with Science,” “Mathematics for 
Parents and Teachers” and “Modern 
Views of Matter.” 


rey ised 


ence,” 


BORN OF THE WAR 


I have said that this book is born 
out of the strain and stress of the hour. 
These four hundred and more pages 
ire divided into three quite distinct 
and clearly marked parts. One is en- 
titled the “Normal Portion,” covering 
seventy-nine pages. It gives us a 
glimpse of a charming young man, a 
type of the many costly offerings of 
the nations to the terrible god of war 

Raymond, the son of Sir Oliver and 
Lady Lodge, was endowed with a 
splendid inheritance, improved by 
whatever English university life and 
ample means could give him. He 
stood on the threshhold of a conspicu- 
ous career in his chosen department of 
engineering. With others he gladly 
gave himself to the cause of his coun- 
try and in a few short months he of- 


fered his life an unripe sacrifice in the 
trenches. 
NORMAL PORTION 


This first part is a charming revela- 
tion of a clean-minded and pure-heart- 
ed youth under the unexpected tuition 
of the battle line. I am one of those 
who have been there and know the 
strain of idleness as well as the strain 
of work, the loneliness of the over- 
crowded camp as well as the adequate 
buoyancy and resiliency of the soul 
that rises to all conditions with cheer- 
fulness, patience and sweetness. He 
lies there on the fighting line suffering 
from violence by guns five miles away. 
He tells us that he prefers to read any 
romance rather than anything con- 
nected with the war or daily papers. 
He confesses that there is a kind of 
thrill in the singing of the bullets, but 
realizes that what is wanted is not a 
soldier, but an engineer. He says he 
might almost enjoy himself were it 
not for the unpleasant sights that war 
is ever thrusting upon him. He re- 
joices in the beautiful scenery, the 
ample foliage, the noble avenues amid 
which the camp is located. He wit- 
nesses the painful slump of the sol- 
dier’s mind under the continued stress 
where everything loses its charm and 
buoyancy gives way to brooding. He 
sends home the protests which gen- 
erals might well receive lest the over 
drill will not only wear out the officers, 
but break down the men. 

He writes home telling how he likes 
his father’s letters because “He gets 
right outside of it all and looks at 
things from above.” He says it is very 
soothing reading. He sends to his 
mother the assurance that they have 
picked roses at their mess table every 
day. He mentions the fiddler in the 
Royal Artillery as being one of the 
living elements in the line. He speaks 
of one unfruitful engagement as 
“fairly sickening.” He believed that 
if peace should come too suddenly it 
would drive many men off their heads. 
“I should love to come home again, 
but I feel that I have not done my bit 
in this big scrap. I have not killed a 
man. 

\fter the end came, his captain, 
writing to Sir Oliver, spoke of Ray- 
mond “as always so very cheerful and 
willing, hard working and a bright 
example of what a good soldier ought 
to be.” 


SUB-NORMAL PORTION 


The second part to which is given 
two hundred pages is called the “Sub- 
Here, 


Normal Portion,” with the 





scientist's skill fully indicated, the 
critical attitude of the laboratories, Sir 
Oliver, and his family—wife, two sons 
and a daughter, test the question as to 
the survival after death of the beloved 
Raymond. All the known tests of 
modern psychical research—mediums, 
speaking, writing and table tapping— 
are summoned. Sometimes they meet 
with “revealments” and sometimes 
not. Repeated appointments were 
made with the most eminent and trust- 
worthy mediums in London and Liver- 
pool. They visited the mediums in 
their offices, who in turn visited the 
Lodges in their home. A Mr. Myers, 
a Mrs. Leonard, Katherine Kennedy 
and Mr. A. Vout Peters are among 
the mediums. Their names are used 
as though the reader would be well 
acquainted with them, though scarcely 
introduced. One conversant with the 
elaborate literature of the Society for 
Psychical Research will doubtless find 
these names familiar. 

A word about the Psychical Re- 
search Society of which Sir Oliver 
Lodge is now the most eminent living 
member. For over thirty years it has 
been carrying on “investigations.” Its 
publications include forty painfully 
elaborate and detailed reports. 


THE USUAL TESTS 


In Raymond’s case there were the 
usual tests of photographs, informa- 
tion given that was unknown to any- 
body present, and some known only 
to the family. “Mr. Jackson,” a 
favorite peacock of the family’s, the 
family dog and many other so-called 
test subjects are offered in evidence. 
As usual the “control” seemed to run 
to somebody or some disembodied 
soul of rather low intelligence. “Feda,” 
the most fluent and fertile control, 
cannot pronounce the letter “R.” She 
talks of ‘“Yaymond.” She says, 
“S’Oliver” rather than Sir Oliver.” 
It is “Miss Olive” rather than Mrs. 
Oliver Lodge. She stumbles over 
three-syllabled words. They have to 
be spoken with great strain. One of 
the tests ingeniously introduced to see 
whether the medium could pronounce 
it, is the word “Honolulu.” She man- 
ages to get through it. These tests 
came for the benefit of the most culti- 
vated minds of England, they were 
speaking for a graduate of Oxford 
trained to high literature and fine ut- 
terance. These “mediums” seem to 
confine themselves largely to these 
outer and lower matters and to find, as 
I say, expression in imperfect English. 
This is largely a characteristic of so- 




















all the sciences and in all the arts. 
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called mediumistic literature. My 
own acquaintance with this literature 
has been long, though not intensive. 
[ remember reading in my pioneer 
days , perhaps sixty years ago, Robert 
Dale Owen’s “Footfalls on the Bound- 
ary of Another World.” Through all 
these years I have tried to keep my 
mind open for “impressions,” I am cer- 
tainly ready for conviction and I now 
have no disposition to discount the 
conclusions of Sir Oliver Lodge and 
others. I can only say that it leaves 
me still, not a denyer, but a firsthand 
student. Not that I know of any 
other way to account for the “facts,” 
but the revelation so far brings to me 
no larger vision, no new “revelation,” 
arries to me no fresh inspiration. 


MYSTERIOUS AND DEPRESSING 


There is much that is mysterious 
nd something not encouraging to me 
in these “revelations.” In these higher 
realms of intelligence we are told of 
a restless spirit clamoring so hard for 
a cigar that one was created for him 
out of the laboratories of the spirit. 
We are assured that they have labora- 
tories that can under pressure repro- 
duce the physical necessities of life 
We are glad to learn that the withered 
flowers in “mother’s parlor are still 
fresh and fragrant on the table of the 
disembodied son.” We are glad to be 
assured by him that he takes no com- 
fort in flowers laid upon graves. He 
says, “drape not the body with flowers, 
but let them occupy my room at home 
and the sitting room.” The sincerity 
of the “control,” the difficulty ever to 
break through even on the lower lines 
is quite as might be expected accord- 
ing to the logic of these philosophers. 
There is nothing in it that disproves 
their argument, it is simply an element 
that depresses one’s conception and 
defeats perchance the inspirations 
uimed at. 

LIFE AND DEATH 


In the third part which he calls 
“Life and Death,” this philosopher, 
this man of science, speaks on his own 
account. For a hundred and sixteen 
pages he faces the problems involved 
with mind and conscience, the com- 
munications of mind into mind, sug- 
gestion, telepathy, auto-suggestion, 
thought transference, the questions of 
spirit and matter and of continuity 
fter death. In this part I feel very 
much more at home. So far as my 
own convictions have a right to be 
expressed, I welcome the arguments 
ind rejoice in the conclusions. Here 
I find the inspirations that come from 
the thought of the continuity of life, 
the thought of immortality. I would 
hitch this great thought to the poten- 
cies which have bloomed in human 
nature and flowered into the gracious 
promises of the masters of the ages in 
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Let Sir Oliver Lodge speak for 
himself and he speaks, as I believe, 
with an ever enlarging hope, a grow- 
ing conviction. Certainly I respect 
the devout receptivity of the noblest 
minds of earth and the conclusions 
toward which the profoundest study 
seems to be arriving. 

Says Sir Oliver: 

I am as convinced of continued exist- 
ence, on the other side of death, as I 
am of existence here. I shall go 
further and say that I am reasonably 
convinced of the existence of grades of 
being, not only lower in the scale than 
man but higher also, grades of every or- 
der of magnitude from zero to infinity. 


He says further 


_ Christianity has flourished and borne 
fruit, but for the ills of the world itself 
it is almost an untried panacea. 


The results of high living that 
should come from this inspiration and 
these conclusions, he implies, have 
scarcely yet been touched by the pro- 
fessors of Christianity. He says: 


I have been engaged for over forty 
years in mathematical and physical sci- 
ence, and for more than half that time 
in exploration into unusual psychical de- 
velopment. ° 

I have at length and quite gradually 
become convinced, after more than thirty 
years of study, not only that persistent 
individual existence is a fact, but that 
occasional communication across the 
chasm—with difficulty and under defi- 
nite conditions—is possible. I 
call upon the educated, the younger gen- 
eration to refrain from accepting asser- 
tion without severe scrutiny, and above 
all to keep the open mind. — 

The Universe is a flux, it is a becom- 
ing, it is progress. Evolution is a reality 


There are grades of existence, stretch- 
ing upward and upward to all eternity; 
and God Himself, through His agents 
and messengers, is continually striving 
and working and planning, so as to bring 
this creation of His through its prepara- 
tory labor and pain, and lead it on to 
an existence higher and better than any- 
thing we have ever known. 


In 1913 Sir Oliver Lodge was presi- 
dent of the British Association, which, 
I suppose, is the highest honor that 
can come to a man of science, a chair 
which I believe is offered only once in 
a lifetime and then by careful selec- 
tion from the most competent. To 
call the roll of the presidents of the 
British Association for the Promotion 
of Science is to call the roll of the 
eminent men of science since the or- 
ganization of that society many years 
ago. 

SIR OLIVER ON CONTINUITY 


The “President’s Address” is looked 
forward to as the latest, most highly 
specialized utterance of science for 
the year, always, of course, on the 
special line to which the president 
himself has devoted his ability: Sir 
Oliver took for the theme of his ad- 
dress at Birmingham in 1913, then 


ll 


with his mind undisturbed by the per- 
sonal losses or the agitations of war, 
what he called the “new word” in 
physics, “Continuity.” This new 
word he introduces as one with which 
chemists and all scientists must deal; 
something more than the indestruct- 
ibility, with which previous scientists 
had dealt. This “continuity” of force 
is something going forever, something 
everywhere pushing, irresistible and 
unbroken. A belief in this ultimate 
continuity he regards as essential to 
science. 

He quotes Bertrand Russell as say- 
ing that 


The kernel of scientific outlook is the 
refusal to regard our own desires, tastes, 
interests as a key to the understanding 
of the world. 


In this lecture he speaks of conser- 
vation of matter as the mainmast of 
Nineteenth Century chemistry. 


The electrical theory of matter is the 
physical discovery of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


Incidentally, he says, 


Denial is no more infallible than asser- 
tion. 


He quotes Tyndall: “I discover in 
matter the promise and potency of all 
forms of life.” 


He says, “We may not know our 
destiny, but we must have a destiny 
of some sort.” 


PSYCHIC REGION CAN BE STUDIED 


And he says in that lecture to the 
eminent men of English science that 
he believes that “the psychic region 
can be studied and brought under 
law.” 


[ must say with the utmost brevity, 
that already the facts examined have 
convinced me that memory and affection 
are not limited to that association with 
matter by which alone they can manifest 
themselves here and now, and that per- 
sonality persists beyond bodily death. 
The evidence—nothing new or sensa- 
tional, but cumulative and demanding 
prolonged serious study—to my mind 
goes to prove that discarnate intelli- 
gence, under certain conditions, may in- 
teract with us on the material side, thus 
indirectly coming within our scientific 
ken; and that gradually we may hope to 
attain some understanding of the nature 
of a larger, perhaps etherial, existence, 
and of the conditions regulating inter- 
course across the chasm. A body of re- 
sponsible investigators has even now 
landed on the treacherous but promising 
shores of a new continent. 

The Universe is a larger thing than 
we have any conception of, and no one 
method of search will exhaust its treas- 
ures. 

Religion has its roots deep in the 
heart of humanity. We are deaf 
and blind to the Immanent Grandeur, 
unless we have insight enough to recog- 


_nize_in the woven fabric of existence, 


flowing steadily from the loom in an 
infmijte progress towards perfection, the 
eyer-growing garment of a transcendent 
God. 
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A word for myself. After such 
careful study as I have been able to 
give, with such open mind as I have 
been able to bring to the study, I am 
free to confess that my apprehension 
of continuity is more profound than 
my argument. I am a better believer 
than a disputer. All this outward 
trellis of “manifestation” and “reve- 
lations” I have no disposition to deny. 
I have no better theory or explanation 
to offer. I am open to conviction. 


APPRETIENSION BETTER THAN 
ARGU MENT 


But evidently conviction in these 
directions must be individual. No 
“proofs” have come to me so satisfy- 
ing as the old-fashioned “intimations,” 
to use Wordsworth’s high word. The 
inequalities of this life, the waste of 
force, nay the injustice to the individ- 
ual in a thwarted and broken career 
in a universe so well balanced and so 
economic, leads me to rest in an ex- 
pectation more satisfying than any 
“proof.” I rest in the thought of an 
ordered universe, in the confidence 
that there is a meaning and purpose in 
life. I believe in the coherence of Na- 
ture and in the profound reality of 
human nature 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s book is one more 
intimation” that human nature is 
made for bigger things than this life 
of force, this world of matter; it is 
built upon a foundation upon which 
eternity may build and for which time 
is inadequate 

Engineers of St. Louis bored 
through a hundred feet of sediment 
and more until they reached the solid 
adequate foundation upon 
which to build a bridge, the purpose of 
which not to convey market 
wagons and wheelbarrows, but to bear 
the weight of  trans-continental 
freights. Thundering trains were to 
pass over it. The special tests made 
before it could be accepted from the 
hands of the engineers, required that 
the four or more railway tracks which 
connect Missouri with Illinois should 
be packed tight from shore to shore 
with the heaviest locomotives to be 
found and then with delicate instru- 
ments they sought the sag; how much 
give there was to the bridge. It stood 
the test and is standing the test today 


' 
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DEPTH OF HUMAN NATURE 


So human nature is founded deep 
beneath the sediment of daily haste 
nd hurry, fathoms below the accumu- 
lations of corruption or the babel of 
human lips. And on that deep founda- 
tion I read the promise of growth that 
reaches beyond the short span of 
earthly years. Here we have built the 
basement stories scarcely above the 
water line. I anticipate the further 


building, a raising of the superstruc- 
sut do not ask for details, the 


ture 





“when” and “how,” or “where” or 
“what,” or you will scare me off from 
my confidences. I am never so doubt- 
ful of immortality as when I am chal- 
lenged to give my “evidence” or when 
another’s “evidence” is thrust upon 
me as conclusive. Who am I to pred- 
icate the unknown and to fathom the 
unfathomed possibilities of soul ? 

I know that here within my body, 
all unknown to me, there is going on 
at the present time a process of assimi- 
lation and change in this stomach 
laboratory that converts the bread and 
meat I ate for breakfast into red blood 
flowing steadily into this other labora- 
tory of brain working as unconsciously 
and as subtly as my stomach. The 
elaborations of brain are as elusive 
and unconscious as are the elaborations 
of kidneys and spleen and lung, so 
when Mr. Peters or Mrs. Leonard or 
“Feda,” the illiterate “control,” come 
to_me with messages how can I know 
but what this fountain that breeds 
thought and force and hope may have 
been tapped somewhere below the line 
of consciousness, just as science may 
tap the organs of my body below the 
line of my physical consciousness and 
draw forth samples of the product 
thereof ? 


FAITH’S FUNDAMENTALS 


Yes, I am a better believer than 
debater. Robert Browning, in his 
great discussion of the question in “La 
Saisiaz,” took five facts for granted: 
God, soul, earth, heaven, hell; reward 
and punishment. He says, “At least 
I believe in soul and I am very sure of 
God.” This is an adequate creed for 
my need and an adequate foundation 
for my hope. It is my mission, as I 
interpret it, to deserve,the immortality 
I cannot prove, to keep on building 
course after course the structure for 
which the Eternal in ways I know not 
of has laid an adequate foundation. 

But there are some specific conclu- 
sions that are safe to affirm in the face 
of these “revelations” of the Psychical 
Research Society, in the face of the 
guesses of these eager souls, rein- 
forced by phenomena which to me is 
conclusive 

Whatever there is of future in store 
for us I, for one, do not ask, and if 
allowed me would not accept, an im- 
mortality by the “skin of my teeth,” 
so to speak. I am not going to swing 
into immortal life on a text, if the in- 
terpretation of the text means that 
other creatures like myself will miss 
the immortality or that my immortal 
bliss is purchased at the cost of an- 
other’s immortal woe. I do not want 
a “Christian” immortality. I do not 
want immortality unless the gates of 
life are to swing ever toward eternity 
and to swing open to all striving life 
to which God has given existence. I 
do not want a thought of immortality 
that permits the nurture in my heart 
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of hatred toward any living thing. If 
a disembodied spirit means anything, 
and it does mean much to me, it means 
an escape from passion and hatred, a 
release from the physical forces that 
are based low in the subhuman strata 
of life. As I have escaped here on 
earth from the claw and the fang, have 
risen here in time above much cruelty, 
until at least at times my life is not 
dependent upon violence, so in the 
evergreen fields of the eternal life life 
must also rise on the wings of thought 
and love and faith, to a larger life be- 
yond the limitations of wealth and 
greed, of class and caste and creeds. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


Emerson's great address on immor- 
tality has a story which I must give 
because it is so pertinent. He tells us 
that there were once engaged in the 
United States Senate Lewis Cass and 
Albert Tracy, men of thought and cul- 
ture, and in the midst of their duties 
as senators of the United States they 
were wont to meet often and engage 
in lengthy converse about the deep 
things of the soul. Immortality was 
the favorite theme for their consulta- 
tion and conversation. Their lines 
fell apart and for twenty-five years 
they did not see each other. At last at 
a great reception in the White House 
they met again and recognized each 
other through the glass doors. Grad- 
ually they reached each other, clasped 
hands, shook heartily, looked into one 
another’s eyes. “Any later news, Al- 
bert?” “No,” said Lewis. “Have you 
any later light?” said Albert. “No.” 
They shook hands again and separated 
with no further conversation. 

We all stand on the margin of an 
infinite universe. Let us hope in the 
silence rather than be lured into the 
frivolous gabble of superficial disputes 
We are on the borderland. Let us try 
to realize what that means! 





“The challenge of this crisis is to 
be Christian.” 

“A divided church cannot rebuke a 
divided world.” 

“We ought to pray around the 
world every week.” . 

“Nothing counts but God.” 

“God has a place for you if you will 
prepare.” 

“A call made known that I can an- 
swer is the divine call of God to me.’ 

“Jesus thought not of religion as a 
way of thinking, but as a way of liv- 
ing.” 

“The excusing of Christian minis- 
ters from military service is either an 
insult or a challenge.” 





















HEN Dr. O. D. Foster, pro- 
\W fessor of biblical literature at 

the Chicago Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege, accepted the invitation to be- 
come the religious work director of 
the Army Y. M. C. A. at Camp Cus- 
ter, the Michigan cantonment, he was 
immediately obliged to study the 
needs of the soldier with rigidly or- 
iginal and independent inquiry. 

“It seemed to me, at the very out- 
set,” says Dr. Foster, “that evangel- 
istic meetings in themselves alone 
were not the means of the most 
permanent good, although I believe 
in them and promote them. I thought,-~ 
instead, that some organization which 
would closely and permanently tie 
the men up in a sort of fraternity 
would be preferable to the mere 
signing of a card without any method 
of keeping in touch with the man 
ifter he leaves the camp.” 


THE UNIT OF ORGANIZATION 


Che outcome of this opinion is the 
organization known as “Comrades in 
Service,” which is now in active, suc- 
cessful operation at Camp Custer. It 
is Dr. Foster’s own idea, and if ex- 
perience so far is a good criterion, it 
Ss a success. 

The unit of organization is the 
company, for that is the only section 
of men in the new national army 
which is sure of remaining intact 
The society is being built up in the 
hope and faith that it will go with the 
men wherever they go—even to the 
shell-scarred trenches of France. The 
members sign the following pledge: 


“Having answered the call of 
my country, recognizing that on 
me falls the obligation, as a sol- 
dier of the American Army, to 
be the best man possible in the 
service, and realizing my need of 
help in meeting this obligation 
[ hereby pledge myself to an or- 
ganization, known as “Comrades 
In Service,” to be maintained in 
the company of which I am a 
member, for the purpose of en- 
largement and enrichment of life 
and character.” 


PURPOSES 


On the reverse side of the card the 
plan and purpose of the organization 
are stated as follows: 

“1. To hold meetings at least 
weekly to further the ideals and aims 
of the organization. 

“2. To conduct Bible classes, pro- 
mote prayer life and to help the sick, 
wounded and afflicted of the com- 


pany 


“Comrades in Service” 
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“3. To cultivate and maintain the 
highest standard of character—clean 
in thought, word and deed. 

“4. To develop interest in general 
mental and social culture, clean 
sports, and to make a high morale 
secure for the company. 

“5. To promote the interest and 
ideals of the Y. M. C. A. and per- 
petuate the life and activities of the 
“Comrades in Service” for the pe- 
riod of the war, regardless of local 
conditions.” 

The members of each company or- 
ganization elect the usual officers, and 
a “director of activities” in addition. 
There is a council or executive com- 
mittee consisting of men put in charge 
of these several departments of work: 
Bible study, social, visitation of sick, 
morale, morals, co-operation, educa- 
tional, recreational, membership, re- 
ligious meetings on grounds, church 
(outside), health, music. 


COMPULSION AND OPTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The first three activities mentioned 
are compulsory, and all of the com- 
pany organizations carry them on 
regularly. The others are optional, 
and few of the groups as yet carry on 
all of them. The weekly meetings 
include social features, and at least 
a half-hour of Bible study, using E 
I. Bosworth’s new book for soldiers, 
“Jesus’ Life.” A number of the 
groups have taken responsibility for 
supplying a whole evening’s program 
at their Y. M. C. A. building, and 
others have promoted successful pil- 
erimages to church services in Battle 
Creek, the whole group attending in 
a body. Debating teams, quartets, 
athletic teams, and all the other 
activities to be expected of a live 
young men’s society are in active 
operation 

\ unique feature which has proved 
so successful in some of the organi- 
zations that Dr. Foster is now pro- 
moting it in all, is the election of 
some man outside the army to be 
“director of activities.” A represen- 
tative of one of the larger denomina- 
tions visited at the camp and attended 
one of these group meetings, and was 
so enthusiastic about the society that 
he asked if there was not something 
he could do to help along. The men 
responded by electing him to the 
director’s chair, and now he messes 
with them on the night they meet, at- 
tends the meeting, and is a general 
adviser in every phase of the work. 
His main job is putting drive and en- 
thusiasm into his group, and he is 
doing it with great success. The same 
plan was tried again when a colored 


pastor was chosen to be director in 
one of the colored companies. He 
too was a pronounced success. Dr. 
Foster is now busy securing pastors 
and business men from Battle Creek 
and its environs to take the same 
office in all the groups now organized 
and to be organized. Not a man he 
has gone after so far has failed to put 
the job over. 


AN INEXORABLE RULE 


There are over 100 companies or- 
ganized at this writing, with more 
coming into existence as fast as the 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries can promote 
them. There is one inexorable rule— 
not to leave a group until it is 
thoroughly on its feet and going 
strong. Haste is not one of the fac- 
tors in bringing the “Comrades In 
Service’ into being. The groups 
start with a varying strength of mem- 
bership ranging from eight to 110. 
The group of 110 elected their cap- 
tain president, a lieutenant vice-presi- 
dent, and a sergeant second vice- 
president. All willingly accepted. 

The officers in camp, in fact, as in 
all activities of the Army Y. M. C. A. 
are all co-operating willingly. As 
can be readily seen, a man’s creed 
has nothing to do with his eligibility 
for membership, and __ practically 
every sect and denomination on the 
face of the earth is represented in 
various groups. A majority of the 
members who joined at the first call 
were Christian man, although there 
were many who were not. 

The “Comrades In Service’ plan 
supplies satisfaction for the gang and 
club instinct in every man and the 
meetings are a pleasant relief from 
camp routine. The meetings are at- 
tractive socially, and the Bible study 
is always in the hands of a capable 
man—some former religious worker, 
volunteer or otherwise, generally se- 
cured from the ranks. 


“KEEPING THE MEN GOING” 


A company of drafted men, as can 
be readily seen, includes representa- 
tives from a large number of profes- 
sions and businesses, and it is rare in- 
deed not to find an experienced and 
able man to head every one of the de- 
partments listed above. The mem- 
bership committee is constantly on 
the job to recruit new talent, but 
signing the pledge and living up to 
it are absolutely insisted on. The 
Bible class leaders attend a normal 
school for Bible teaching each week 
at the Y. M. C. A. buildings, while 
the presidents meet Dr. Foster weekly 
for consultation and plans. The 
directing laymen and pastors from 
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town will also meet weekly. The 
object of their meeting will be prayer 
and plans for the improvement of the 
groups under their charge. 

“Our constant effort is not only to 
get the men in motion but to keep 
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them going,” says Dr. Foster. “Com- 
panies shipped south are continuing 
their work, and we expect that it will 
spread by that means if no other. It 
supplies a real need in a real way, 
judging by our experience, and every 
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one of my assistant religious work 
directors comes to every conference 
with me full of enthusiasm as to the 
effect of the “Comrades In Service” 
on the morale and the moral atmos- 
phere of the organized companies.” 


Church and Labor Cooperating 


HERE may be points of differ- 
T ence between the Church and 
Labor as to specific aims and 
methods, but there are enough points 
of agreement and a sufficient number 
of fundamental principles for which 
both stand to warrant Church and 
Labor in uniting for the purpose of 
carrying out a common program. 
Church and Labor should be sympa- 


thetic one toward the other, first, be- 
cause of their common mistakes. 
Both organizations. have been con- 
trolled by men and women who were 
very human and therefore fallible 
There are still occasions when critic- 
ism one of the other is justifiable. 
Dut this criticism should be sympa- 
thet because it will no doubt be 
liscovered that the critic has been 
uilty of the same offense—at least 


in principle 


SAVING SOCIETY 


Church and Labor cooperate 
because they both believe in the salva 
although they may not 
ig is to 
t! ] 


us salvation is to be accomplished 


may 


tion of society, 


agree in every particular as how 


one can successfully deny that the 
of the Church has extended 


rnuence 

finit ely beyond the comparatively 
narrow limits of its own institutions 
nd organizations. A city without a 

urch would present a hopeless situa- 
tion [he unconscious influence of 
Christianity cannot be measured. The 


principles of the Church have so per- 
ted society that the great mass of 


Tike 
men have come to accept them as a 
matter of course. But even more 


significant is the positive influence of 
Church upon However 
ineffective it may be in some respects, 
the Church may well be proud of its 
history in the matter of social reform. 
Che labor movement, if it counts for 
anything at all, must be considered as 
a social movement. In a very impor- 
the individual is absolutely 
lost in it There is term that is 
more frequently employed to express 
significance of this movement 
solidarity of the working- 


the society 


no 


te 


Church and Labor may co-operate 
because they both believe in the eman- 
cipation of the individual. They both 
demand that a man shall rise and be 
counted as There was a ti 


one ne 
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when nothing was quite so cheap as 
human life. Even today many large 
employers of labor consider it cheaper 
to run the risk of killing their em- 
ployees and paying the slight indem- 
nity than to go to the expense of in- 
troducing safety appliances. Labor 
has long been fighting for the recog- 
nition of the value of the individual 
huinan life. It has insisted that a man 
is of more value than a machine. The 
ancient philosophers declared that a 
purchased slave is better than a hired 
one, and in accordance with this prin- 
ciple, they compelled half the world 
to live behind prison bars. They in 
sisted that the workingman has no 
soul. Then came Jesus Christ. He 
showed the world how highly God 
values the individual. And the Church 
has ever since advocated this principle 


THE HUMAN BODY SACRED 


Church and Labor may co-operat 
because they both believe in the care 
of the human body. It would not be 
very difficult to produce proof texts 
from scripture in order to indicate that 
the Bible teaches this doctrine. “Ye 


The City of God 


OT in the wind-hushed isles and gardens Elysian, 
Not on the snow-pure peaks forever untrod, i 

Not with the timeless stars,—is the prophet-vision 
Of the ultimate dwelling of God. 


N 


Lo, a City, a City—behold in its center 
Justice throned in light exceeding the sun; 
Nothing unclean or that maketh a lie shall enter 


are the temples of the Holy Ghost” 
was the statement of the New Testa- 
ment writer when he argued for bodi- 
ly cleanliness. Labor is trying to se- 
cure higher wages and shorter hours 
in order that living conditions may be 
improved. In such matters as sani- 
tary reform in tenement-houses and 
factories, in the securing of suitable 
social and recreative centers for the 
people, and in every other particular 
that influences the physical conditions 
of the masses, Church and Labor 
may present a united front. 

Church and Labor may co-operate 
because they are both aiming at the 
development of the human soul. One 
takes it for granted that the Church’s 
work is soul development. It must not 
be assumed, however, that the labor 
movement is simply a bread-and-butter 
question. It is more than that, and al- 
ways has been. The trade unions have 
not only raised the standard of living; 
they have not only improved the mo- 
rale of the workers; they have also 
given them aspirations and_ ideals 
which are influencing the soul life of 
the masses. 


Asters erarn eaters ecsutevantnenenes timc ass ontene: a everenanennan tre 


The home of the Righteous One. : 


Only a nation of conquerors ever may win it; 
Its streets shall be filled with the shouting of children 


at play, 


The peoples of earth shall gather their treasures within it 
And laugh in the light of its day. 


\ge by age shall toil in the night, disdaining 
Peril and pain for hope of its distant gleam; 

Life by life shall the laborers pay in attaining 
The gray world’s desperate dream. 


Thus shall we build it,—the crown of His ended creations, 
Stone by stone of our hunger and faith and love— 

A city of cities, a city of mighty nations, 
And God the ruler thereof—Anna Louise Strong. 
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Lutherans for 
Patriotism and Unity 


Three bodies of Lutherans, which 
have somewhat over one-half of the 
Lutheran members of the United 
States in their membership, are pro- 
posing union. They are the General 
Council, the Augustana Synod 
(Swedish), and the United Synod of 
the South. The General Council met 
in Philadelphia and voted heartily 
in favor of the union. The new or- 
ganization would be called the 
United Lutheran Church of North 
\merica. The Lutherans also 
adopted loyal patriotic resolutions. 


Are Laymen 
Strong for Union? 


Dr. E. B. Sanford has just pub- 
lished a comprehensive history of 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America and he dissents 
from the common idea that ministers 
are less eager for union than the. lay- 
men. In his book, he traces the 
growth of the unity idea in recent 
times. 


Against Race 
Prejudice 

Dr. Edward A. Steiner spoke re- 
cently before the federated churches 
of Cleveland and he delivered a 
strong denunciation of the spirit of 
race prejudice in America. Dr. 
Steiner especially deprecated the 
lynching of negroes in America. 
The federation exhibited a map of 
the different races and their location 
in Cleveland. Less than one-third 
of the people of Cleveland are Amer- 
icans of the older stock. 


Object to 
Cigarettes 


There is a strong anti-tobacco 
movement in the Presbyterian de- 
nomination and a presbytery in Min- 
nesota recently published the state- 
ment that there were no tobacco 
users among its members. The 
synod of Colorado has_ recently 
passed resolutions condemning the 
solicitation of funds with which to 
purchase cigarettes for the soldiers. 


Armenian Pastor 
Goes on Pilgrimage 


Rev. M. G. Papazian, of the Pil- 
grim Armenian Congregational 
church of Fresno, Cal., has been 
given to the Armenian cause by his 
church and will tour the continent 
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under the auspices of the American 
Relief Committee in New York. The 
Fresno church made a generous of- 
fering to the cause before its pastor 
set out. 


Epworth League 
President to Kest 


Dr. W. I. Sheridan, general secre- 
tary of the Epworth League move- 
ment, has been given a vacation for 
a season by his Board of Control. 
The Board appointed the Rev. 
Charles E. Guthrie, D.D., of the 
Richmond Avenue Church, Buffalo, 
as assistant secretary for the time. 
Dr. Guthrie will take charge imme- 
diately, while Dr. Sheridan will re- 
main at his home in Evanston until 
alter the holidays, when he will go 
to Florida. The Rev. Stewart White, 
a recent graduate of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, is field secretary. 


Y. W. C. A. 
Wants Money 

The Young Women’s Christian 
Association has adopted an aggres- 
sive war program and is asking the 
public tor tour million dollars to put 
it through. One million of the 
amount will be spent in Europe. 
The Association hopes to provide 
quarters for women relatives of the 
soldiers visiting the camps. Seventy 
secretaries are at work at the present 
moment in thirty-nine centers. 
Seven women are needed in Russia 
and two have gone. Three workers 
have gone to France and six more 
are on the way. Four more are soon 
to sail for work in Britain. 


Mexican Mission 
in Chicago 

The Board of Church Extension of 
the Chicago presbytery will shortly 
open a mission for Mexicans on the 
west side near the Jefferson Park 
Presbyterian church. The former 
home of Billy Sunday will be used 
as a boarding house for these people. 
A cook and a missionary will live in 
the house and religious as well as 
humanitarian work will be done. 
This is the only mission for Spanish- 
speaking people in the city. 


Work in Public 
Institutions 


Roman priests are stationed in 
all the large public institutions of 
Chicago, but for many years there 
was no Protestant influence in these 
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places. In recent times, the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers have supported 
Rev. W. E. Donaldson in the Cook 
County Hospital. Similar work is 
being done in the Oak Forest Infirm- 
ary, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the Municipal Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital. 


Bill-Posters 
Make Offer 


3usiness men have the feeling that 
the church is not up-to-date in its 
publicity program. The National 
Bill-Posters’ Association of Amer- 
ica has voted to paste up free on 
every bill-board of sufficient size in 
the United States a twenty-four- 
sheet poster counseling people to go 
to church, provided the church peo- 
ple will finance the printing. So far 
the churches have had no one to 
voice a response to this generous 
offer. 


Will Circulate 
Dr. Speer’s Tract 


The Layman Company of Chi- 
cago publishes and gives away 
Christian literature and it has re- 
cently printed a tract by Dr. Robert 
E. Speer on proportionate giving. 
Dr. Speer pleads for a giving more 
adequate to the needs of the time. 


Missions Not Hurt 
By War 

At a great mass meeting of 500 
leading Presbyterian men and women 
held recently at the Hotel Belvidere, 
Baltimore, it was asserted by mission- 
aries, fresh from many fields that the 
war has not checked the giving of 
either men or money to missions. It 
was stated that England gave more 
for missions in 1916 than at any time 
before the war. It was asserted by 
Mr. F. G. Coan of Persia that besides 
being a stimulus to missions the war 
has “blasted the hope of Islam as a 
political power and as a world-relig- 
ion.” J. H. Nichol of Syria predicted 
a new democracy for Syria and Tur- 
key. 


Scotch Presbyterians 
Are Misionary 


The General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland was greatly en- 
couraged by the report made on 
their foreign misionary work for the 
past year. A year ago the board was 
$25,000 in debt but this year the 
debt is entirely cleared away. 

















Lloyd George’s Shirt- 
Sleeve Statesmanship 


LOYD GEORGE'S Paris speech 
'B startled the staid old type states- 

men of England. Ex-Premier 
Asquith, ever the astute and capable 
political manager, used to the arts of 
political peace and a master in com 
posing differences and proceeding by 
methods of conciliation, was aston 
ished and used grave tones of warn- 
ing lest the great war Premier had 
turned iconoclast and was about to 
break some sacred British traditions 
But all the world knows that Lloyd- 
George was right, because the issues 
With their tremendous pre- 
ponderance of power the Allies are 
not yet a fighting unit; their machine 
is not yet coordinated—in fact, it is 
not yet a machine but several of them, 


show it 


each fighting in its own way largely 
against the tremendous fighting ma 
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chine of the enemy. On the only 
front where there is an attempt to 
weld together forces from all the Al 
hes there is comparatively little war 


at all, 1. e., the Balkan front. Italy 
1s rolled back because she had strung 
her line out in a great rainbow toward 
ill the territory she desires instead 
f ranging a close-formed fighting 
front for an invasion of .\ustria. Rus 
sia pushed into Galicia for the terri 
tory she desired to hold when the 


peace conference met and (German, 
rumpled her uy Rumania made a 
gorous stab at Austrian lands she 


shed to claim as her right and was 
turned into another Belgium by the 
Kaiser's big steel machine England 
; taken pains to conquer all of Ger- 
any s colonies, though nothing at all 
as added to the Strategy oO! wat! 
‘by, and she flung vast forces out 
to protect her colonies in Egypt and 
\sia because there was to be a redi- 
vision of colonial spoils at the close of 
the war. Thus each nation has fought 
for herself all too much, while the 
Central Allies have fought as one 
great machine with one controlling 
mind and one consuming purpose 
The French have valiantly held their 
long line and the English their short 


ne in Flanders: the average French 


ian is frankly dissatished with this 
timidity of Britain and now England 
gives assurance that her line in Flan 


ders will be lengthened and the French 
given some relief. The Kaiser need 
not take his “subjects” into his plans, 
but a democracy, as Premier Painleve 
said, at the same table with Lloyd 
George, cannot use the brutal disci- 
pline of a Kaiser, but must appeal to 
public opinion and rely upon common 
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counsel. Lloyd George’s shirt sleeve 


statesmanship reveals him as the same 


doughty fighting prophet he was be- 
fore the war, and while the old style 
secret council and nationalistic states- 
men and publicists may raise a storm, 
his councils will win because they are 
right 


Uncle Sam to Furnish 
the War Its Soul 


\nother thing the British Premier 
and those who agree with him are 
pointing out is that America will fur- 
nish the war its great hammer to 
strike the last blow and that she will 
furnish something even more valuable, 
and that is a real soul for the enter- 
prise. Uncle Sam enters without de 
sire for territory and thus has no 
frontiers to conquer or colonies to add 
to his domain and no cards to play 
that his hand may be full at the peace 
conference. The very loftiness of his 
enterprise will enable him to demand, 
once his armies are in the field, that all 
nationalistic aims be laid aside and 
the great Allied forces be welded to 
gether as the Germanic armies are 
ind that they fight as one to end the 
war and to put an end to all war and 
without reference to national advan- 
tage or colonies or frontiers. He will 
lead in the war councils and he will 
come at last to dominate in the politi 
cal and diplomatic councils, and his 
demand will be that everything be for- 
gotten except defeating the enemy and 
ending Prussianism forever; then he 
will ask that all questions of territory, 
frontiers and national rearrangements 
he settled in the peace conference on 
the basis of future security and peace 
and without reference to spoils of war 
or any privileges that belong to might. 
It may prove a boon of undying bene- 
fit to the world if America is compelled 
to make a great sacrifice and furnish 
the commandership, the fighting force 
and the ideals for both the last blow 
and the terms of peace simply because 
hers is a magnificent crusade for ever- 
lasting peace and she has had no part 
in the historic European struggle for 
national advantage. Lloyd George 
boldly said there had been “timidities 
and susceptibilities” that prevented co- 
operation and delayed the end. What 
must our American critics who de- 
clared it was disloyalty for an Ameri- 
can to say this now think of the Brit- 
ish fighting premier? A democracy 
fights best when it uses the tools of 
democracy and one of these tools is a 
frank expression of public opinion on 
fundamentals and principles, the tech- 
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nical conduct of the battle being left 
in the hands of the experts. 


K * 


The Next 
Big Victory 

Uncle Sam has put the last rivet in 
the economic battle line by making the 
embargo effective and John Bull seems 
to have sealed the fate of the subma- 
rine warfare with his swift little de- 
stroyers. In these two things the Ger- 
mans have been dealt greater blows 
than Haig has dealt them. The next 
big victory will be a consolidation of 
forces among the Allies that will make 
them move as one army instead of as 
a half-dozen; with this the strategic 
advantage will pass to the Allies. 
lloyd George is the prophet of the 
change and he has done well even 
though it should cost him the Premier- 
ship. Woodrow Wilson will be the 
arbiter of the new order when Amer- 
ica’s fighting force is powerful enough 
to allow him to speak by right of mili- 
tary necessity. America will have no 
choice of front except that she be 
placed where the enterprise most de- 
mands; she will then have a right to 
demand that all other armies fight in 
the same spirit and under the same 
plans. She will have no purpose to 
serve except that victory come in the 
most rapid manner and at the least 
expense of human life and treasure; 
she will demand that all other forces 
be placed according to the same rule. 
She will have no victories to win ex- 
cept that of ending Prussianism and 
establishing democracy: she will de- 
mand that her Allies have no other. 
The Allies have had one aspiration 
with many minor claims; Uncle Sam 
has no minor claims and he will lead 
his Allies from their small deities to 
a one-ness of soul that will bring vic- 
tory over self as well as over the 
enemy. 





“Jesus did not say ‘Blessed are the 
peaceful.’ He loved the truth enough 
to die for it. He said, ‘Blessed are 
the peace-makers.’ ” 

“In the foreign field we, as a people, 
are responsible for 23,000,000 souls, 
and now have only one missionary to 
every 123,000 of them.” 

“The hands that bleed are the hands 
that lead. The life that is not sacri- 
ficial is satanic.” 

“If we talk big for Jehovah, we 
must act big, too; for the world re- 
members what you do, but soon for- 
gets what you say.” 
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and need of the work. 
deeply conscious of their own per- 
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Civic Construction 
The Lesson in Today's Life* 
By CHARLES H. SWIFT 


walls of “Jerusalem is a story of 
civic interest and pride. The 
great work of reconstruction so nobly 
accomplished by the leadership of 
Nehemiah involved all the obstacles 
and hindrances characteristic of mod- 
ern constructive enterprises. The 
practical nature of this master builder 
caused him to first encircle the city 
under the darkness of the night be- 
cause of the involved danger, and 
personally study the problem at hand. 
Having acquainted himself with the 
job and being overwhelmingly im- 
pressed with its vast importance for 
the protection of the citizens, he im- 
mediately enlisted the sympathy and 
enthusiasm of the people in this nec- 
essary piece of public improvement. 
Hardly had the work been sug- 
gested to the populace when the news 
reached the ears of all the people 
round about. Already jealousy and 
hatred were lurking in the hearts of 
the Samaritans because they were re- 
fused permission to assist in the re- 
building of the temple. Now San- 
ballat and others, because of this de- 
structive frame of mind, began to 
scorn and plot against the Jews. Such 
plotting always gives birth to mis- 
representations and even to malicious 
lies. Forces heretofore hostile now 
united in opposition to the construc- 
tive policy of Nehemiah. In all civic 
reform there is the same story. He 
who dares venture out upon some 
needed work of reconstruction will 
find a host of jealous opposers who 
will use every means possible to 
hinder and destroy. Alien forces will 
often unite to check progress. While 
this prevails in actual city building, 
it is much more common in the moral 
construction of a people. 


Tl story of the building of the 


* * x 


Two factors made the work of this 
master mind a success. It is said 
that “the people had a mind to work.” 
lhe task was one which all, except 
a few sensitive nobles from Tekoa, 
willingly assumed as their own. They 
were impressed with the importance 
They were 


sonal responsibility toward this com- 

*This article is based upon the Interna- 
tional Uniform Lesson for December 2, 
‘Nehemiah Rebuilds the Wall of Jerusa- 
lem.” Scripture, Nehemiah 4. 


mon need. This made it compar- 
atively easy for Nehemiah to com- 
mand them. The division of labor 
which was adopted and the principle 
of having each workman build the 
wall nearest his home give evidence 
of good generalship and accounts 
largely for the success of the enter- 
prise. But the big thing in all reform 
or work of civic construction is to 
so arouse public opinion as to create 
a sensitive conscience which will com- 
pel the people to become very anxious 
to assist in the proposed plan. The 
sin of the masses today is the sin of 
indifference toward civic construc- 
tion. Sometimes the need is keenly 
realized, but to enter into the neces- 
sary work is somewhat repulsive. It 
isn’t always the activity of the bad 
men in the community which causes 
the trouble, but the inactivity of the 
good men. 

The other factor which made ‘it 
possible for Nehemiah to accomplish 
this great task was the spirit of 
prayer. The leader himself was 
moved by the spirit of God when he 
first was moved by the need of re- 
constructing the walls. Then, when 
the opposition seemed to threaten the 
progress of the work, all prayed unto 
God. It is to be observed, however, 
that while they prayed they set a 
watch against the enemy. How sig- 
nificant a situation when we recall the 
words of Jesus to the three disciples: 
“Watch and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation: the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak.” It 
must have been an impressive scene as 
these public spirited citizens labored 
on the one job. While they worked, 
they were ever watchful of the enemy, 
the bugler ready at a moment’s notice 
to sound the alarm of an attack, each 
workman girded with his sword, 
while those upon the walls wrought 
with one hand carrying their sword 
in the other. It must have been in- 
spiring to see the giant figure of 
Nehemiah moving among them with 
words of encouragement and cheer. 
Much more impressive was the fact 
that they worked day and night in toil 
and vigilance until the work of re- 
construction was accomplished. 
Prayer of this type always brings 
success. 

Such a narrative should lend en- 
couragement to those whose vision of 
civic construction would lead them 
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out into difficult and perplexing tasks. 
It should inspire faith and zeal to 
overcome deadening discouragement 
and discontent. It should provoke the 
church to a new activity in social and 
industrial reforms—walls of protec- 
tion around the citizens who become 
the prey of selfish greed and lawless 
ambition. Unceasingly should the 
religious forces grapple with the 
urgent civic problems, prayerfully and 
skilfully remaining on the job until 
every gap is filled and the walls of 
righteousness are completed. All 
constructive work in civic reform, to 
be successful, must begin with edu- 
cation. The great foe to progress is 
ignorance. An enlightened citizen- 
ship is the first essential. Next comes 
the necessity of enlisting the citizens 
in some definite program, a task so 
often wrought with many obstacles 
and difficulties. Then comes the actual 
work of legislative and executive re- 
quirement. Underlying it all must be 
the indomitable will to achieve, mo- 
tivated by the love to serve. 
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( Some Recent Books WW 








Tue Mopern Liprary. It is a mat- 
ter of wonder how these little books 
can be sold at the price listed. Paper 
and print are excellent, and the cover 
is of limp leather, and the books are 
hand-bound. The library includes 
such works as the plays of Maeter- 
linck, Kipling’s “Soldiers Three,” 
Stevensen’s “Treasure Island,” An- 
atole France's “The Red Lily,” Strind- 
burg’s “Married,” Dostoyevsky’s 
“Poor People,” Ibsen’s “Plays,” 
Schopenhauer’s “Studies in Pes- 
simism,” Wells’ “War in the Air,” and 
others. The volumes sell at 60 cts. 
net. (Boni & Liveright, New York.) 


Tue Speci or Cuina. By Archie 
Bell. This is the latest volume of the 
very attractive “Spell Series” of travel 
books published by the Page Company, 
Boston. As examples of artistic 
book-making they are not often ex- 
celled. There are numerous colored 
plates and renroductions of drawings 
and photographs. Those who have 
read Mr. Bell's “Spell of the Holy 
Land” will be eager to read his latest 
production. ($2.50 net.) 


Our Backpoor NEIGHBORS By 
Frank C. Pellett. The author knows 
the life of the birds and animals of 
our “backyards,” and tells us many 
secrets of their interesting existence 
which we did not know. Many help 
ful illustrations give life to the story 
(Abingdon Press, New York. $1.50 


net } 


\ Littte Book or Otp-TIMe 
Verse. Those who care simply for 
poetry, not demanding the unusual 
and outlandish tricks of the so-called 
modern realism, will enjoy this little 
collection. Among the classics repre- 
sented are such poets as Sir Philip 
Sidney, Thomas Campion, Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson and Robert Her- 
rick, with the more modern Browning, 
Burns, Coleridge, Byron, Emerson, 
Whittier and Longfellow, and among 
present day writers are found Alfred 
Noyes, Butler Yeats, Arthur Symons 
and others. This is a beautiful piece 
of work from the printer’s and bind- 
er’s viewpoint and would make an 
ideal gift to one who loves poetry 
(P. F. Volland Co., Chicago. ) 


Grenstone Poems. By Witter 
Bynner. Mr. Bynner is an artist and 
he also has the poetic passion. His 
work is not simply perfectly done; it 
is soulfully done. There is a more or 
less definite plan in the group of 
“Grenstone Poems,” with a poet and 
his love as the central theme. There 
is no finer lyricist among present day 
writers in America than Witter Byn- 
ner. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. $1.35 net.) 


WuttMAn’s Poems. Back of much 
of the modern poetry of power is 
Walt Whitman, the great poet of 
democracy. His art may be doubted 
in some cases, but the urge of his 
spirit in the literary life of today is a 
notable phenomenon. This is a most 
attractive volume, being well printed 
and bound in leather. It is a perfect 
gift for admirers of Whitman and his 
work. (T. Y. Crowell Co. New 
York. ) 


A Treasury oF War Poetry. 
Edited by George Herbert Clark. 
Anthologies of war verse are becom- 
ing numerous, but no volume of this 
sort issued reveals wider knowledge of 
the field and greater care in selection 
of poems used than this little book by 
the Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. An especially 
valuable feature is the appendix of 
“Occasional Notes,” which presents 
facts concerning most of the poets 
represented in the volume. Among 
the writers. included are Kipling, 
Masefield, Thomas Hardy, Conan 
Doyle, Alfred Noyes, John Gals- 
worthy, Robert Bridges, Henry van 
Dyke, Rupert Brooke, Alan Seeger 
and Vachel Lindsay. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston. $1.25 net.) 


Lire or Torstor. By Nathan 
Haskell Dole. The value of this 
biography may be estimated from the 
following statement of the son of the 
great Russian: “I have been amazed 
at the extent of the author’s informa- 


tion, and especially pleased with his 


skilful selection of material. It is a 
great addition to the literature relat- 
ing to my Father.” At this time of 
revolution in Russia the book is espe- 
cially to be commended for its value. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. $1 


\MERICAN Presipents: Their Indi- 
vidualities and Their Contributions to 
\merican Progress. By Thos. F. Mo- 
ran, of Purdue University. Graphic 
portraits of the Presidents, with stud- 
ies of their administrations. “Really 
a rapid survey of the leading facts of 
‘merican history, as viewed from the 
White House.” (T. Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 75c net.) 


Tue Moperns. By John Freeman. 
\ group of essays in literary criticism. 
Nine of the writers who have shaped 
modern life are here treated sympa- 
thetically by the essayist. The authors 
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reviewed are Bernard Shaw, H. G. 
Wells, Thomas Hardy, Maurice Mae- 
terlinck, Henry James, Joseph Con- 
rad, Coventry Patmore, Francis 
Thompson and Robert Bridges. For 
one who wishes to become acquainted 
with these leaders of thought no bet- 
ter book is available. (T. Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. $1.75 net.) 


Tue PRopHuets AND THE War. By 
Charles C. Albertson. Dr. Albertson 
tries to find in the present welter of 
blood a Force for Righteousness that 
gives promise of an end of the war 
which shall be more like the coming 
of the Kingdom of God than like the 
breakdown of civilization. He is an 
optimist with reasons. (Meridian 
Press, New York. $1 riet.) 


As His Motuer Saw Him. By 
Charlotte E. Gray. A beautiful pic- 
ture of the Nazareth home and of 
Macy as a innecent girl, as an exultant 
woman and as a heavily burdened suf- 
ferer after the great tragedy—but 
withal made the stronger and truer by 
her experience. (American Tract So- 
ciet , Now York. $1 net.) 


Scotty Kip. The life story of a 
hobo and criminal who was trans- 
formed into “Brother Tommy,” Chris- 
ian and evangelist. A new chapter in 
the modern Acts of the Apostles 
which have been so well described by 
Harold Begbie, P. C. Macfarlane and 
thers. It is a book to raise one’s faith 
in the possibilities of our poor hu- 
manity. (Abingdon Press, New York, 
$1 net.) 


ANNA Coope, Sky PILot oF THE 
San Bras Inptans. An autobiography. 
Here is home mission literature that 
really stirs. We would commend it 
especially to C. W. B. M. organiza- 
tions and young people’s mission 
-ircles. (America Tract Society, New 
York. $1.25 net.) 


How to Get Wuat You Want. 
By Orison Swett Marden. An in- 
spirational book telling the secrets of 
efficiency in life and in business. How 
to cure discouragement; how to at- 
tract prosperity; playing the glad 
game; our partnership with God— 
these are a few of the themes dis- 
cussed. Anything that comes from 
Mr. Marden’s pen helps forward. (T. 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
$1.25 net.) 


Tue Boys Book or Scouts. By 
Percy K. Fitzhugh. One of the most 
attractive books of biography for the 
young published in recent years. Tells 
graphically the stories of such worthy 
heroes as Davy Crockett, Sam Hous- 
ton, Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, Daniel 
Boone, Lewis and Clark and a dozen 
others. The perfect gift for the 
American boy. (T. Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. $1.25 net.) 
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W. S. Lockhart Resigns 
at South Houston, Texas 


W. S. Lockhart of the church at 
South Houston and Superintendent of 
Municipal Entertainments of that city, 
has resigned to accept the position of 


Executive Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and will be lo- 
cated at 1116 Inter-Southern Building, 


Louisville, Ky. 


Chickasha, Okla., Church Keeps 
Open House for Soldiers 


The congregation at Chickasha, Okla., 
led by the pastor, Byron Hester, has 
thrown open its doors to the visiting 
soldier boys of Fort Sill. The young 
people of the town, under the supervision 
of the older ones, will provide music, 
light refreshments, informal programs 
and all ’round good times for the lads 
in khaki. A permanent committee is 
in charge of this new phase of work, 
which will be promoted as a regular 
feature of the church activities. 


Fray | at 
Atlanta, I 


On November 11, the Atlanta, III, 
church celebrated the fourth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of its modern 


church plant, which cost over $30,000. 
Seven years ago the present pastor, R. 
H. Newton, began his work on this 
same day of the year. The building 
secretary, M. E. Stroud, reported at the 
meeting of celebration that practically 
all pledges made four years ago toward 
the new building had been paid and the 
last note had been cancelled. Further- 
more, every small debt against the 
church is now wiped out and there is a 
good balance in the treasury. The can- 
celled notes were burned in the pres- 
ence of the congregation amid great re- 
joicing. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by John W. Marshall, who, 
with Miss Elsie Roth as leader of song, 
has been assisting the pastor in a series 
of revival services. A basket dinner 
was enjoyed at the noon hour. During 
the day steps were taken to organize 
a young people’s society. Miss Leta 
Davis, of Bloomington, spoke to the 
young people and twenty-one signed 
the pledge. A large audience listened 
tc Mr. Marshall’s message at the close 
of the all-day meeting. He spoke on 
the subject, “Christianity’s Next Task.” 


R. W. Gentry Receives Call 
to Walla Walla, Wash. 


R. W. Gentry, pastor at Winfield, Kan., 
has received a call to First church, Walla 
Walla, Wash. This church is one of the 
strongest in the Inland Empire and has 
a building costing $80,000. Mr. Gentry 
is now in the midst of a debt-raising 
campaign which will free the Winfield 
church from an obligation which has 
been hampering the work there since 
the erection of the building. The debt 
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will soon be raised, and there will be 
money left in the treasury for other pur- 
poses. Because of this fact, together 
with the loyalty and enthusiasm of the 
Winfield congregation, Mr. Gentry will 
probably not heed the call to the West. 


New 


The 0 Park Church of Christ, 
Chicago, was dedicated on last Sunday 
by C. G. Kindred, of the Englewood 
church. Mr. Kindred preached the dedi- 
catory sermon at 11 o'clock and the 
dedicatery ceremony was held at 3. In 
the evening there was held an evangel- 
istic service. This church was organized 
four years ago, services being held in 
Blake Hall of the Morgan Park Military 
Academy. Kirby Page, now secretary 
to Sherwood Eddy, served as pastor be- 
fore the coming of the present leader, 
Ben C. Crow. The new building, which 
cost $15,000, was formerly a Methodist 
church, but it has now been remodeled 
at great expense. 


Dr. C. M. Sharpe 
in Texas 


a —~ <p Dedicate 


Dr. Charles M. Sharpe, of the Disciples 
Divinity House, Chicago, has _ been 
spending several weeks in Texas in the 
interest of the school. He preached one 
Sunday at Dallas, and delivered an ad- 
dress the same week before the Texas 
Christian University students. He also 
addressed the weekly meeting of the 
Dallas Pastors’ Association. 


* * * 


—During H. A. Van Winkle’s first year 
at Oakland, Cal, First church, there has 
been a gain in membership of 42% per cent, 
with a gain equally as great in the financial 
income for running expenses. Mr. Van 
Winkle has held two or three services re- 
cently for the soldiers at the Presidio, in 
San Francisco. There is a strong Christian 
Endeavor organization at Oakland, with 
about seventy-five persons present on the 
average. 


—Harry Munro, Bible school mission- 
ary to Alaska, who has been in California 
since the destruction of the little church 
recently erected at Seward, in the north- 
ern country, has returned to his work 
there. Miss Hazel Lewis, of the A. C. 
M. S. Bible school department, remarks: 
“Nothing has ever strengthened my faith 
quite so much as Harry Munro’s return 
to Alaska.” 


—lIeRoy Roach, who has been lead- 
ing the work at the South Side Church, 
Tuscola, Ill., has resigned, with a view 
to completing his education. 


—M. E. Chatley, who served the 
church at Rock Island, IIL, for almost 
five years, but who recently resigned 
to accept the pastorate at Ashtabula, 
O., began his new task October 13, 
Large audiences are’ reported at all 
services and the work is said to have 
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great promise. There was one acces- 
sion to the church on a recent Sunday, 
by confession of faith. The Bible 
school averages 325 in attendance. 
There are large adult classes taught by 
F. C. Bail, Dr. J. H. Linsley and Mr. 
Chatley. The C. W. B. M. organiza- 
tion has over a hundred members and 
there is also a flourishing Young La- 
dies’ Circle, and a “Triangle Club” and 
“Mission Band.” Mr. Chatley has be- 
gun a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons on “Ideals.” He is considering 
“The Ideal Young Woman,” “The Ideal 
Young Man,” “The Ideal Wife,” “The 
Ideal Husband,” and “The _ Ideal 
Home.” 


—It has been rumored that C. S. 
Medbury has resigned from University 
Place church of Des Moines, but the ru- 
mor is being vigorously denied by the 
official board of the church. Mr. Med- 
bury has served this congregation for 
fourteen years. 


—T. B. Larimore of Nashville, Tenn., 
said to be the oldest active preacher in 
the country (Is he?) recently held an 
evangelistic meeting at First church, 
Dallas, Tex. For more than fifty years 
he has been engaged in the ministry. 
For the last several years he has served 
as president of Mars Hill College, Nash- 
ville. 

—On next Sunday Bishop Charles D. 
Williams, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, De- 
troit, will be the University Preacher at 
the University of Chicago. Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, of Denver, Colo., 
will speak there on the first two Sun- 
days of December. 

—The men’s class of the church at 


Fairbury, Neb., devoted the session of 
November 4 to a consideration of the 


Y. M. C. A. war work, and especially 
to reports of Burris A. Jenkins’ ad- 
dress given at Beatrice, Neb., on the 


evening before. A good number of the 
men of the class heard Dr. ~—, ap- 
peal for support for the Y. M. C. A. in 
its campaign for money raising. 


—P. Y. Pendleton, pastor at Second 
church, Cedar Rapids, Ia., has been 
holding his own meeting, being assisted 
in the singing by Professor Sturgis. 
There had been nine accessions to the 
membership at last report. 


—J. E. Wolfe has resigned at Mon- 
roe Street Church, Chicago. 


—M. A. Cossaboom, of Corydon, 
Ind., has accepted the work at Cen- 
tral church, Gary, Ind., and will begin 
his service there December 1. 


—Next Sunday is Home Mission 
Day for the Bible schools of the broth- 
erhood, and the exercise provided by 
the American Society for use on that 
day is the most attractive exercise ever 
offered the schools for this day of spe- 
cial celebration. It combines the ele- 
ments of thanksgiving, patriotism and 
home missionary service. The name 
of the exercise is “Bible School Work 
for Early Americans.” 


—The fourth annual visitation of 
Central church congregation, Jackson- 
ville, Ill, was carried successfully 
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- genewe wor Night,” “A Night of Denial and Tears,” 
Corps, recently spoke before the Men's ; : , Nignt, fh Nignt ¢ pe Pars, 
Club of the church on the Panama ca- J. L. Kohler, former State Christian Songs in the Night, Night Birds, 
nal. Over 100 members have been add- [Endeavor leader of Nebraska, is prom- and “No Night There. 
ed to the Oakland congregation since average 4 - “v ” a a ba er —D. N. Wetzel, former pastor at 
the coming to the pastorate of H. A om” or the . a eS Cae wee Mattoon, Ill, but now at Pittsfield, is 
VanWinkle, about a year ago Mr tune holding a series of meetings at the Mat- 
in Winkle wy delivered the eve- —J. E. Davis of First church, Kansas toon church. 
ning sermon at the meeting of the (City, Mo., is president of the new Na- , ¢ on . 
Golden Gate Christian Endeavor - ' Christi Endeay F —W. S. Lowe has resigned at Shen- 
: ‘ ; _ tional Board of nristian Endeavor of oaoah | to accept the work at Bur- 
Union in San Francisco The every the Disciples of Christ. ANGORA, 2. I 
lington, Kan. 


member canvass is being planned at the 


Oakland church for the first Sunday of = Ray - Hunt . ee See —J. G. Slayter, of the East Dallas, 
December church, Minneapolis, Minn., as re- Tex., church, recently addressed the lo- 


; signed from this work to enter upon : - 4 - 
Roy O. Youtz, formerly assistant to Y. M. C. A. army service He will cal Y. M. el A. on “The Making of a 

H. O. Breeden at Fresno, Cal., has been leay : for France December 1. For the Nation. During the second week of 
aatia November he held a series of evangelis- 


called to Fruitvale Avenue church, Oak- , : : 
land, Cal., to succeed Earl Childers, who ; tic meetings at Texarkana, where E. zy 
has recently accepted the work of state | WHAT NEXT? McFarland ministers. 
evangelist at heer —Graham Frank of Central church, 
B. H. Bruner, pastor of Third j Everything that has to do wth the Dallas, Texas, recently gave an ad- 
church. Danville. IIL. but who for some {| “tming of the war must have serious dress before the student body at Texas 
attention, and the conservation of Christian University. 


weeks has been serving as_ religious 


director of Y. M. C. A. work at Camp food is as vital as the manufacture 


—A sign of war times is the fact that 
































Zachary Taylor, near Louisville, Ky. | 0/ munitions - . . € 4 iliary 
sceneiad Ge wie ot Pie len I is easy to find fault, casy to | the C. W. B. M. auxiliary at North 
Louisville, the last Sunday of October, } Ang mee . - shi foved ae se . 
Dr. Powell being in Kansas City at that | , S"gland provamy playea or me pty be “Sacr 
time. The Courier-Journal published a : & hile others were bleeding in France. WANTED Books of the East.” State 
large part of Mr. Bruner’s address | Now probably they are all dead—be- |; condition and price. Prof. Harvey H. Guy, 
| cause of the slowness of the peopl 2223 Atherton Street, Berkeley, Calif. 

E. B. Barnes will go to Paducah, j{ fo a. up : 
Ky., during Roy Ruthertord’s period of How many of us are awake? - 
service in the war Y. M. C. A. work Germany beaten? No, indeed! :; 
Mr. Barnes has done a great work in You are not as well informed as the CHURCH SCHOOL 
Richmond, Ky., and has made the church United States Government. The big ; 
a factor in all civic and forward move- | job to win the war is still before us. |  A.te for Catalogue sd Special Donation Pian Ne. 27 
ments. A better spirit prevails among {| They won't have me in the firing } (Established 1858) 
the churches than has been known for | lines. Some of my blood are already i THE C, $. BELL CO., HILLSBORO, OHIO 












twenty-five years. The congregation has ; there. But it is for me to do what ; —— 
prospered in every department under his {| J can. Do you suppose! like writing ° 


OOK OF PF PRAYERS 





























ministry * about food conservation? It's not a 
Dean W. F. Barr, of the College of ' man’s job—that’s the natural feeling. Maporocrinte Prayers fot ase in ehurehs 
Education, Drake University, has an- | — peony oo aa Pe arn 
; : i an ¢ se = 

nounced himself as a candidate for the ; simple, not even worthy of being 

office of superintendent of public in- | thought of as patriotic. There's the 

struction in Iowa, before the primary | heart of Food Conservation 

next spring Dean Barr has been at ; "We is a readjustment 

the head of the college of education October 28th was the Sunday set 

in Drake for the last ten years | by the Administration for presenta- 
—Harry J. Howard of Knoxville, tion in 100,000 pulpits of the princi- 

lowa, has accepted a call to North Side j ples of food conservation, and the 


aim a to have evéry family en- 
rolled during this week in the Food 
Saving Campaign. If it was not pos- 
sible for you to observe it, make 
every week “Food Conservation 
Week” in your church. Paut Moore. 

Washington, D. C. i 





church, Omaha, Neb., and enters upon 
his work there immediately 















-Dr. Frank Billings, head of the Red 
Cross Commission to Russia, will speak 
to Chicago ministers of all denomina- 
tions Monday evening, Nov. 26, at 10:30 
o'clock, at the First Methodist church, 
corner Clark and Washington streets 
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made no at all. 


What will your sc | say ana do next Sunday? 


Porward all offerings promptly to Robt 
Society, Carew Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





COOPERATION—Every School in Line 


THE NATION’S CALL TO THE BIBLE SCHOOLS 


Will be answered by most of our schools on Thanksgiving Sunday, November 25th. 
Last year 2,000 schools a~swered with a well prepared program and offering. 


See that your school is here with the best one popes fe nation-wide home missionary and Bible School service 
opkins, Bible School Secretary, 


A thousand others made an offering without preparation. Five thousand others 


American Christian Missionary 


ADV ANCE—Forward in that Line. 





Gen. Pershing at Lafayette’s statue in France 
announced —“ Lafayette, we are here! ” 

















Dallas, Texas, church, has voted to dis- 
pense with the serving of refreshments 
at monthly meetings. 


—Texas churches are already cam 
paigning for delegates to the next an- 
nual convention to be held at Fort 
Worth. It is expected that five thou- 
sand persons will attend the meeting 
from the Disciple churches of the state 


—On November 13 an echo meeting 
of the Kansas City convention was 
held at First church, Fort Worth, Tex., 
and on the same evening steps were 
taken in preparation for the convention 
to be held there in 1918. 


—The National Field Workers’ As 
sociation, composed of the state, dis- 
trict and national Bible school leaders 
which held a three days’ session at Kan- 
sas City during the convention, elected 
as officers for the coming year the fol- 
lowing persons: President, Mrs. Clara 
G. Esson, of Oregon; vice-president, S. 
W. Hutton of Texas; secretary, J 
Stuart Mill, of Missouri. 


—A new way of starting off an evan- 
gelistic meeting is reported at Engle- 
wood church, Indianapolis. On Novem- 
ber 5, the first evening of the series, the 
entire Bible school assembled for the 
service, the school orchestra being on 
hand to lead the music. 


—A useful men’s class is that of the 
school in Texarkana, Ark., which has 
undertaken the remodeling of the 
church basement for the use of some of 
the classes of the school. 


—Mrs. W. S. Woods, wife of the de- 
ceased founder of William Woods Col- 
lege, Fulton, Mo., recently handed the 
congregation at Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
a check for $45,000, to be used in the 
erection of a new building. This gift 
was promised by the late Dr. Woods 
during his lifetime. 


—The new Vennum Science Hall at 
Eureka College, will be dedicated on 
December 20. 


—Central church, Hillsboro, Tex., has 
called to its pulpit E. S. Bledsoe, of 
Temple, Tex. He will begin his new 
work December 1. 


—The death is reported of Joseph Ro- 
lecker, of Lindale, Tex., church. Pneu- 
monia was the cause of his demise. 


—Edwin C. Boynton, recently resigned 
at Hyde Park church, Austin, has ac- 
cepted the work at Plainview, Tex., and 
is already on the ground. 


—David Lipscomb, senior editor of 
[he Gospel Advocate, published in Ten- 
nessee, died recently 


—A letter has just come from Mrs. W 
G. McAdoo, chairman of the Woman's 
Liberty Loan Committee, Washington, 
extending thanks to THe CHRISTIAN CEN- 
rurY for the ‘ ‘splendid cooperation given 
by the paper in obtaining nation-wide 
publicity during the liberty loan cam- 
paign just closed.” 


—John E. Pounds, who is leading in 
a fruitful meeting at Central church, 
Lexington, Ky., was a welcome visitor 
and speaker at the Transylvania chapel a 


few days ago. Mrs. Pounds was also 
much appreciated in an address before 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the college. There are 98 girls 
in Transylvania and every one of these 
is a member of the Y. W. C. A 


—Ernest C. Mobley, minister of First 
church, Amarillo, Texas, has an urgent 
invitation to succeed W. S. Lockhart at 
Houston, Texas. Mr, Lockhart is go- 
ing to France. He says that the Houston 
work holds the brightest prospects for 
the future of any work in the Southwest 

The freshman class of Transylvania 
College recently cancelled the annual 
junior party and gave the fifty dollars 
required to promote it to the college Y 


M. C. A. War Work Fund 
x * * 


WAR SERVICE OF THE BIBLE 
SCHOOL DEPT. OF THE A. C. M. S. 


sible School Secretary Robt. M. Hop- 
kins serves on the Sunday School War 
Council (interdenominational) and is a 
member of its Central and Executive 
Committees. 

David H. Owen, of Kansas, at the ex 
pense of the Department, has been sta- 
tioned in New York City for service on 
the American Committee for Armenian 
and Syrian Relief. 

Active co-operation is had with the Na- 
tional War Work Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., which directs all Protestant re- 
ligious activities among the soldiers. 

Hearty participation is had through E 


B. Chappell, appointed to represent the, 


Sunday School forces of the nation in the 
work of the United States Food Admin- 
istration, 

Plans are in formation for co-operative 





FRIENDLY TOWN 


By Tuomas Curtis CLARK 


“Real heart-music.”—Chicago Herald. 


“Breathes a spirit of joyous living.”— 
Chicago Examiner. 

“Every line makes for love and kindli- 
ness and better living.”—The Advance. 


“Has an elusive charm.”—St. Louis 
Times. 


“Full of good things.”—Christian En- 
deavor World. 


“Breathes a spirit of content.”—Sara 
Teasdale. 


JUST THE GIFrT 


for members of your class, if you are 
a teacher; for your teachers, if you 
are a superintendent; for your dozen 
good friends whom you wish to re- 
member this year at the Christmas 
season. 

Among the poems included are: 
“The Best Days of All,” “How Far 
Is It to Childhood Town?” and “God 
Is Not Par.” 


The booklet is printed in art type and 
bound in attractive green. 


Price of the booklet, 35 Cents. 


Disciples Publication Society 


700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 








service with the American Red Cross 
through a newly created Department of 
Sunday Schools, with headquarters in 
Washington. 

Arrangements will be made to lead the 
Bible Schools in their service for the War 
Emergency Committee of the American 
Christian Missionary Society. 

Through a specially appointed commit- 
tee (Justin N. Green, Richard Heilbron, 
Miss Hallie Errett, Mrs. J. D. Ellis, Garry 
L. Cook), a War Time Program for the 
local Bible School is being prepared and 
will be promoted nation-wide. (Ask for 
literature.) 

Is this patriotic service worthy of your 
support? It represents the co-operative 
work of ten thousand Bible Schools 
among the disciples of Christ. Strengthen 
your Department of Bible Schools with 
liberal offerings on Thanksgiving Sunday 
and make possible this program for de- 
mocracy and humanity and our Lord. 

Rost. M. Hopkins, 
A. C. M. S. Bible School Secretary 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








For Your Prayer-Meeting 


“THE MEANING OF PRAYER” 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


The finest book on prayer pub- 
lished in many years. An excel- 
lent course for prayer-meeting 
study. Put copies in the hands 
of your people and make the 
prayer service count. 


Per Copy, 60 Cts. 


For Your Men's Class 


“THE MANHOOD OF THE MASTER” 
By H. E. Fosdick 


A book for these times, well 
adapted to class study. The 
most popular religious book with 
the men in the trenches today. 


Per Copy, 60 Cts. 


For Sale by 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th Street CHICAGO 

















Send for Our Booklet 


“Tools for Sunday School Work” 


A Catalog of Helpful Books on All 
Phases of Sunday School Work. | 





DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 








700 E. Fortieth Street : CHICAGO } 
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Two Significant Books 


Coming from our press 
December 1 


OUR BIBLE 


By Herbert L. Willett 





A popular setting forth of the elementary things the average 

erson wants to know about the Bible—how we got the 
Bible. who wrote it, how is it different from other Bibles, 
how to use the Bible, how to misuse it, what is the value 
of the book today and a hundred other questions —these 
are treated of by Professor Willett in entirely untechnical 
language, but with the authority of seasoned scholarship. 
Invaluable for every Bible student, layman or minister, 
pupil or teacher. 


Price, $1.35 net. ORDER NOW! 


THE TENDER PILGRIMS 


By Edgar DeWitt Jones 





The ascending fame of Dr. omg in the eld of religious 
literature sets a new mark for itself in this exquisite little 
volume on childhood. Following “The Inner Circle,” and 
“Fairhope,” we predict that ‘““The Tender Pilgrims’ will be 
his most widely read book. It is a little dream in the book 
making art and has been designed with the Christmas sea- 
son in view. To parents, pastors, teachers and everyone 
who loves little children this book will bring light and 
inspiration. 

Price, 85 Cents. ORDER NOW! 


The Christian Century Press 


700 EAST 40th STREET 
Chicago, Ill. 
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1,200 COPIES SOLD 
IN KANSAS CITY ALONE 








Dr. Burris A. Jenkins’ Popular Volume 


“The Man in the Street 
and Religion” 


A book containing the Kansas City preacher’s message and his 


personal philosophy of life. 

















One of the livest and most readable 
statements of modern faith which the pres- 
ent year has brought forth. The following 
extract from the first chapter suggests the 
point of view and atmosphere of this 
fascinating book: 


‘“‘To look upon the seething mass of men in the 
city streets, or on the country side, the navvy in 
the ditch or on the right-of-way, the chauffeur 
and the engine man, the plumber and the pluto- 
crat, the man with the hoe and the man with the 
quirt, the clerk and the architect, the child of the 
silver spoon and the child of the rookery, and to 
declare that all alike are religious, naturally re- 
ligious, seems a daring stand to take. But that 
is the precise position to which we are beginning 
to come.” 


Price $1.25 (plus postage) 


Order now, inclosing remittance, and book will be sent immediately. 











The Christian Century Press 
700 E. 40th Street i Chicago 























The MostBeautiful Hymnal Ever 
Producedbythe AmericanChurch 





HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 





The STANDARD (Baptist) says: 

The most serious desideratum of the modern church is found in its 
hymnody. The hymns we sing in formal church worship are instinct 
with the religious experiences of their day, but many of them are devoid 
of meaning in the spiritual life of our times. The later additions, born 
of a sentimental evangelism, are usually lacking in sincerity and reality, 
and are barren of poetic merit. In this collection the editors have 
wisely retained all the classic hymns of the past, while they have added 
a large number of modern hymns of genuine and permanent worth. 
They are arranged under these significant heads: ‘‘Worship and Praise,”’ 

The Kingdom of God,”’ ‘‘The Church,” ‘The Life of the Spirit,”” and 

Occasional Hymns. One of the invaluable features of this collection 
is the series of hymns breathing the spirit of social service, which reveal 
the church's new interest in humanitarian movements. New music of 
a high order, as well as new words, enrich this collection. Some valu- 
able ‘‘Aids to Worship,” also a new series of sixty-four scriptural seiec- 
tions for responsive services, are appended. If all denominations 
could be induced to adopt this hymnal, so catholic, devotional and ele- 
vated in spirit and substance, it would mean a long step in the direc- 
tion of the realization of a ‘‘United Church.” 





W rite today for further information as to sample copies, prices, etc. 





The Christian Century Press 


700 East 40th Street “ - CHICAGO 


























